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REMARKS 


(Inoluding Opinion op The Right Hon. John 
Bright, M.P., on the Second Burmese War). 


In tliis attempt to give a popular account of^ Burma 
to the u’orld, the author has been actuated by the 
desire to supply a want long felt by intelligent 
Englishmen, that there is no handy little work or 
discourse on the most rising province of our British 
Empire in the East — if ever a province deserved the 
title, ‘^a Princess among the provinces^’ — to which 
the- political and warlike doings of the French in 
Cochin-China and Tonquin are now lending addi- 
tional interest. 

Since the publication of his last volume, AsM Pyee, 
the Eastern or superior, or “ front or foremost 
country,* from which some apparently useful and 
interesting materials have been selected for the present 
sketch, two remarkable events concerning Burma 
have occurred — one the publication of Sir Arthur 


* Seo Ash6 Pyee, p. 23^. 
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Phayre^s erudite and deeply interesting History ” of 
the countryj and the other tlie receipt of a note bj 
the present writer from Mr. Bright, giving an opii^H’^> 
— ^probably to a new generation, for the first time— oa 
the second Burmese war. It is denounced as 
sore crime ; ” but, perhaps, tlie vast amount of 
satisfactory progress, in the interests of commerce, 
humanity, and civilisation, made in British Burma 
during the last quarter of a centmy, and set lorth 
in As/ie Pijee, Avill atone for all tlie shortcomings oi 
the past, and gain the favour of our great Bnglish 
orator and practical statesman, on whose opinion 
— various opinion, it may bo said — his country- 
men set so much 's’aluc. 

It will, doubtless, he satisfactor}- to the reader to 
give the entire note on this occasion, which, for its 
"few wouls,^' Saint Paul himself might havt> envied, 
and could hnrdlv have excelled ; — 


" Di.'au Stu, 


Pochdale, Oct. "0, 1H8 :l 


" I thank you for the gift of vour hook, i 
!iO|ie «oon to he able to rend it. 'I'he Biu'iue''e war 
vva« ti .'-ore* rritne. Mr. (’olitlcn nro{<‘ nti adtnirnhle 


[nunphlet upon it. 1 hop'* not to find in y.nir iiook 
:my support of tlu* policy vidch led to tht' nntirxn' 
don of Ihirmah. 


} mu, ynmr- tttd) . 

" Jugs IP O'on 
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Witli reference to the occasional little piece on ic 
Piench endeavour to found or ^vin an empire ni 
■Eastern Asia, and introduction of the reader o le 
year in esse, 1903, the m'iter, some time after com- 
pleting it, read a lively and amusing “shif on 
‘andia in 1983.” In the “confusion rvorsc con- 
founded,” set forth after the lapse of a century, the 
author of the “slat” has the Golden Foot (King of 
Emma) marching on Eaugoon, our Chin-Indian 
Liverpool or Glasgoiv ; hut in twenty years the more 
humhle prophet has ventured to assert that there will 
he no King of Burma whatever to march against us 5 
for Korthern or Upper Burma will then alsojic ours ; 
and Tonquin, long ago entirely pacified hy the French 
forces— consequently no great Franco-Chinese war 
having taken place— John Bull, John Chinaman, and 
the at length colonially energetic Frenchman, will he 
good and prosperous friends in neighbouring provinces, 
with justice fairly at work, and civilisation, in its most 


useful sense, really horn 1 Is not such a consumma- 
tion devoutly to he wished” ? 

Turning with natural anxiety, however, to “ the living 
present,” jve would seem to he some distance from 
such a pleasing prospect. Peace certainly has not 
>ct found rest with menj and, indisputably, in a 
tamg llUe oriy ^taaMe) form, not between fence 
-a CUmo. Tie Cetetiak still claim tioir M 

oT' “Wtamty or® Annam or Cooiin 

10. and seem determined tiat fence siall not 


f 
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Yellow Booli cstnhlislicd, had never nhandoned lier 
suzerainty over TonquinY jM. Gamier, said iSf. 
Binere, towards the conclusion of his speech, did not 
consider China a “ ncijligahlc quantity,” but advised 
negotiation with Pekin.’*’ M. Bouriic, who too 
lou" underrated China, finished bv taking GarnierY 
advice, and M. Duclcrc thought his treaty acceptable, 
''but tberc was a less pacific current than ho followed 
in his Govcrniuoiit.'’ Kvcntually it was onlorcd " that 
all Chiuc'sc taken M'ith arms were ordered to he treated 
as bandits. This ^ras rese.utcd at Pekin, atul pro- 
claimed a violation of international law." Bouree 
was rceaUed, ’'which aggravated tlu; quarrel.” lie 
was succeeded hy M. Tricon. 'I'hc orator eoneludcd 
hy asking, " Did the policy of the trovernment merit 
the C’hnmher's eouruhaice?” 

It shmild lie kept in mind, while diseiHving the 
Tom|uin question, that in the 'I’reaty of lt'71 the 
Pn-'^itli nl of lie* Freneit Hepuhlic. a-^ wilt in: .seen hy 
the Sn-'t lUne Book, aeknowicdge-- “ the sioerrigtuy 
fsf the King of Annum jiitd hiv mitire iodejiruilence 
with n^guvd to i-very fotcign I'ovxer," d'hi*; e.lone v.as 
enough to irritate Chiim. 'I'o the so.veeping ref-n*-:!. 
ttoti*- lege.iuHt tin' (Joveuonent, M. Job •> Frrry, the 
PteSsiUT ‘>r Ff.-UMg refdjed <n» t!a- toils of f). e. ;sslvr; 
juid, uri.'ifr thi* me ■-, p rliij." iso i‘’rs-.ueh 
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statesman conld liavc made a better defenee. It not 
only carried the Credits carte blanche, but acted as a 
magical vote of confidence in tlie Government. And 
this, notwithstanding the depression in Paris produced 
by the Blue Book. His was, indeed, the leading 
feature of the day’s proceedings : He had been held 
up to scoi'n as a man labouring under liallucination, 
who was involving the country in a kind of wild 
policy of colonial expansion. He contended that his 
policy had been not an aggressive but a strictly defen- 
sive one, the object of which was to protect and hold 
the colonies they possessed. They had to go to Tunis 
to secure their position in Algeria, and their operations 
in Tonquin were meant to secure their position in 
Cochin-China. The conquest of Cochin-China, he 
contended, was in no way imputable to the present 
Government, and he reminded the House that it was 
in 1875 that Admiral Montaignac had laid down 
the necessity of establishing a serious Protectorate 
over Anam. Therefore, the policy of distant expedi- 
tions could not be brought forward as an accusation 
against the existing Ministry. That policy had been 
initiated by their predecessors ; and when they took 
office they found they had to deal with a state of 
things which was no invention of their own.^’* On the 
same authority, M. Ferry said he intended to reply to 
the Marquis Tseng : — “ I propose,'” he said, “ to reply 
that the movement of troops can be stopped, and an 
* “ Standard ” Correspondent, Paris, lOtli 'n 
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armistice concluded, -when one is in presence of liases 
for negotiation; but as I do not perceive tliose bases 
for negotiation, I do not consider that we can malm 
Admiral Courbet return if he is in the indicated places, 
or stop tlic movement of the troops” (applau‘'e on 
centre benches, and muncrons cries of "Then it is 
war! ”). Immediately after this it was announced in 
.Berlin, with reference to the protection of English 
interests in China, that the German Govcrnmrnt 
merely acceded to the desire cxpre.ssed hy the British 
Cabinet that the two countries should ro*opcrate with 
a view to the jirolcetion of their respeotivc snbji'fts, 
and that no manifestation either for or against France 
or China could have been coutcmplatcd. Thou it nas 
said that the Chiue.se Ministers at I’ekin had decluri’d 
"that it would he imprudent to eiigatte in a cottfHet 
with France iu view of the conditiojj of the < 'hiuese 
navy.” From this it would seem that the (’iiijte*-e are 
well aiv are that the 1‘Vench nriiy Is, nrxt to fmr ortp 
the fniCht niivv in tlic vorld, and tliat then* vnsjM 
he some eonsternution if it were ilireeU'd sgiviaHl ihe 
treaty port--, which, of eour-'C, neither Kn^bsnd fsor 
(iermntiy would tolerate. Tnnnug «mce uiore !=> fl"* 
Vote oi‘ { Credit, it ue.s remarin-d by the "’’fVe-f-” 
Corre'poiuletu tisat "the nmral of ?ite r-'to i--, ?b;e 
FrenSi'e is dispo-i*,!! to <-n'ect UfS lUidoj'-e.'oubji.^ rich 
Chiita/' tual be tliifd/- "thi-^w’jU b- i-ii-irr r tb-* 


captfivt- of Ure'-F’iidi 
nt tbt in« !t%b'o fif it 


and h‘'i{iteo /' \Vi- envj 
o.m bo rr..??*-.!;, tb.-g " 
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must novT abandon all hope of France drawing back, 
and the time seems to have come for the neutral 
Powers to dispel the illusions of Chinese statesmen 
[QMe?*e : Do -Chinese statesmen think them “ illu- 
sions?’"’] on this point, and to urge them to conci- 
liatory measures."” Whatever may be said by the most 
fastidious Frenchman or Englishman, there can be 
no doubt as to the admirable or fair manner in which 
the Correspondents of the London journals have 
chronicled events and operations in Tonquin and 
Cochin-China from the beginning. From such valuable 
materials alone, it will not be difficult for the future 
historian to write a good history of the war that is 
progressing ; and such able Correspondents will pro- 
bably applj’^ their talents to Napierizmg (if affairs con- 
tinue as at present) the far greater war in esse. It is 
curious to look back — even to early in October — and 
wade through the immense mass of correspondence 
furnished by the journals. On Oct. 10th we are in- 
formed from Paris that the Ministerial Deputies 
expect the Government “^‘to get well through the 
Tonquin affair.” Then, from a hoped-for Convention 
with the Black Flags — ^recruited from the Chinese, 
Annamese, and border tribes — ^it was said “ there will 
be a definitive situation as in Tunis, from which it 
would be almost impossible to withdraw ” ; and M. 
Harmand, the able French Commissioner, had been 
instructed to be brisk and diligent in organising the 
'French Protectorate, Germany encouraging his.efforts ; 
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and all the other Powers except Jilnglaiid will look 
on -with indilFerence" John Bull, 'with his vast 
interests in China, was to look on and griuni>lo as 
nsual. J ohn Bull,^’ writes a leading Oorrcspondetit 

at this time, ^^may grumble a little, and then find 
satisfaction in openly encouraging the Australians to 
annex Papua.” Then the Republique Francaisc ” 
speaks of China as ?/«e qnantitc nfglirjcablc, which, as 
the French Chamber discovered, it ccrtainlv is not. 
Another French journal mentions the ''’ofticial nu'dia- 
tion” of England between France and China, and adds 
that China would be willing to cede to I'Vamtc the 
entire delta of the Song Koi, together with various 
towns, including Bac-Ninlu Tlicn, again, the news 
of negotiations with the Black Flags is not eonfirnn’il ; 
and ‘^‘'no treatv will be signed until Sontav and Bae* 
Ninh (hc'ld by thousands of Chinese) Iiave hern orcu« 
pied by the French.” Next comes a d< spatefi fVoni 
the French Covernor of Conliin-Cliina, M. 'I’hoinsfm, 
stating, " that an understanding has been come to v.jth 
the King of Cambodia respecting the various ite.ity 
ohlig.atiojis, mid especially the e\pt’U'-es of the I Vi. o'di 
Protectorate.” Then appeared the treaty of ilm‘, Cs'" 
full text of which, or the ” Draft Treaty hrtwe'us IVuof*' 
.and Anmn,” datei! the ^.'fth August, na*- pufihshrd in 
Paris about the iniddle of r. The njcehe-hin 


of t!u« fainons treaty signifawni • ’‘Irams- 
Anutn ” are. in arhlition to thu*. 


j.f d 
t.'f 


siudv all the (jmstions nmeerniug tie- urmop he ^ f»t 
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Touquin, and concessions of mines and forests/' By 
tlic end of October the actual occupation of Tonquin 
by Admiral Courbet bad commenced. Canton was at 
length quiet, and Credits to the amount of 10,000,000 fr. 
were abotit to be demanded for the Tonquin expedition. 
Then came, at the beginning of November, that 
excellent French ofliccv General Bouefs remarks on 
the state of Tonquin, which ho, describes as “ a fine 
country," and implores the IMinister of Marine to send 
him hack again to accomplish the work he had com- 
menced there. Then the Minister of War was pre- 
paring a reserve of 10,000 troops, ready for Tonquin 
if necessary; and next the famed Marquis 'I’scng, 
jM. Tricon, and M. Ferry appear conspicuously in 
print, the Chinese representatives in Paris having 
made public an official contradiction to a telegram 
read by the French Premier, stating that the Marquis 
had been disavowed by his Government. At this time 
also — about a month after the arrival of Bonet in 
Paris — it was announced that the Bill of General 
Campenon (the new War Minister) w'ould shortly be 
introduced in the Chamber of Deputies, — a Bill for 
the creation of a- colonial array!” This announce- 
ment was liable to produce the natui’al remark: — Of 
course, Germany’s colonial army will come next; and, 
perhaps, Italy’s; and then John Bull will be sorely 
puzzled to understand what, in the name of a 
spirited colonial policy,” such a march of progress 
among the nations all means 1 These and the few 

b 
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subsequent important remarks in tlic French Chamber 
already given, afford a fair specimen of the food ])ro- 
vided for comment by the intclligcntj ubiquitous. 
qunm dormxo Correspondent of a liigh-class Landau 
journal. 

And nom we near the conclusion of the second nci 
of this strange^ cventfub serio-comic drama. The 
first may be said to have concluded with the bomh.arcL 
ment of Hue and the forced treaty of Aiigust Soth, 
signed by Ticp Hoa, nephew to Tu Hue, Emperor or 
King of Annam, who died on the 20th of duly la^L 
and left no direct male heir. The Freneli had placed 
puppet^' on the throne, disliked hy the Iwal 
mandarin authorities at Hue. and of conr.-^e at IVhin, 
since the new feudal king was T\ot the (dioica of 
the King of Heaven and his advisers. It wn*^ evert 
.said that the Hm; trc.nty was Arrested from lire mU*or- 


tunate 'Hep Hoa, “ after a ])omhardmcnt and ft 
massacre/’ 'I’ho object of the treaty Avas ** to orgruure 
the protectorate of I’twuoe over Anuam/’ AAh.en, ; 
desired hy ?tl. Ferry, the ITench AA-onhl really po'-v'?. 
Touquin, the object at heart -~;md a very ntiv-- 
AAilh a view to ojicn up new mUh-;>- fw Fr.esrn 

coinnierc*’.*’ Lv Deemdser Tsth had re a‘h>'fl 

■> 

Hatun (f'if! Sasyon’i that all the prupo-fd g'l-'.d h'" 

cfh'Cte/s hv the I’VcJirh ihrou-rh thv trr.ary bad e-iht.n. 


nr:tt<! hi rerotusion. ’i n*p ft 


:-'a hh.''. I-: i 


Iji-f’f! I . ii-'.esrs'h 


f! 


t'ii' *- 


»1 


Ih/.? 


i{i*> lu-- of tlw AntLlVeUrh maudarU'. 


• ^ .1 f i- i 

* * ’ r 
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at Hue, and war witli France liad been proclaimed.” 
Any way, it was asserted, the intriguing mandarins at 
the Court of Hue had “ undone the greater part of the 
Avork aceomplislicd by the Frcncli on the Hue river, and 
bad added largely to the dilTicultics of the problem at 
the most critical moment; ” they bad, in fact, declared 
a good authority, “ destroyed the value of the Treaty of 
Hue.” Of course it may be partly regained by the elec- 
tion of a new King.-*- French energy, however, by no 
means abated, and the next important intelligence (from 
liong Kong) received was to the eflect that a Pi’ench 
expedition of 6,000 men, with a poAverful flotilla, had 
started for Sontay, under Admiral Courbet. ’ The 
assault Avas expected on the 12th December ; and the 
enemy’s force was estimated at 20,000 men. Then came 
the laconic telegram (10th December) of the gallant 
Admiral himself — W e are marching on Sontay.” 

In the middle of December, President Grevy signed 
the appointment of General Millot as Commander- 
in-Cliief of the Tonquin expeditionary force (over 
15,000 men), with Brigadier- Generals Negrier and 
Briere Dehsle under his oi’ders.f The Black Flags 
were now reported to be in Chinese pay — supposed to 
be the case all along — and everything seemed A'ery 
warlike indeed. Above all, in the French Chamber, 

* Kien Plmoo succeeded to the throne. He was crowned on the 
2nd December, and is only fifteen years of age. 

t General Bonet, -who had already done such good service 
in Tonquin, was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Troops in 
Cochin-China. ^ 
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on 33ecembci' iotli, M. Ferry subniiltctl a vote of 
•credit of SO^OOOjOOO fr., in nddition to the smii'; 
already accorded — a veiT snndl sura for sncli a lari:c 
and important enterprise^ and wldcb will have to h? 
quadrupled ere long unless tlic French, in the face of 
local and Chinese obstacles, meet with wonderful 
success in tlieir noble mission to win a h’rench .Ihnpirc 
in the East. Any way, France ntttst now go oti ; she 
cannot possibly withdraw frotn Tonquin, ranch 
from her possessions to the southward . tVliat next? 
Ill the event of failure wojild Gcnnany seek a colony 
in Tonquin? Throughout the long diplomaHc con£r4 
between Franco and China, Burma has been hardly 
mentioned, which might iiuhiec the -■n'^^piciou'^ to 
tliitdc that King d'hccbau has been waiting hi'- titne. 
AVhnt was done in Paris with the Burtra -o F!t!ha‘'‘'y. 
to Franco- Bnrinesc eommcvcial reltniora.. K -.dlnded to 
at the end »)f the “ .Votes '* on Tojujutiu Btst du’ 
last im[)nrlnnt event announecd eoneenstec the tJuhhn 
Foot nas that 11 is Majevty had ‘•old a ^Vhit^‘ r.hph''Ut 
to tin; ntiraenlous Barnitra for a fahidni!'. stjn?! t? 


thi*- be true, '-neii a piesv of " ^nerihatc rou- 
tin' (hratatnuic s'lnctity of thn anined auion.' 
BnrmC'''— “V.otild alnin- ‘-(‘i-tn to ufUn*” a » 
h:nni*< a. rc;;:, ;}•«!'<• the now inth r '‘uh tu !v 
ofd B.irtfa-'f Fuipirx*; fitr, to th- he 

Whits' VA.'j4-.:,r,t nod to ht^oei'-td f 4 thf f' o" 


■•'U'fit'C-: 
r.B t|.'' 

ti “ 

i ' " 

f 

‘'"l C* i 


|.» n: tIc' Lsuifl’ ra. B'-'.t on-' • v 

(hi \iul l.ruf*. M' Ktjr.*;. n tv. 
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TTorks -wonders.. Later on, it was announced from 
Calcutta, that the King of Burma had despatched a 
force of 5,000 men against the Shan States.* The 
present writer has always endeavoured to keep the vast 
importance of the Shans before the British public. 
Doubtless, there is a great future in store for them. 
During the present crisis in Tonquin, they become of 
more importance than ever. In October last, certain 
tribes, named Hos by the French, were threatening 
the north-east of Siam, which directed attention to 
the country between the west of Tonquin and Upper 
Burma. “ It must be borne in mind,^' writes a good 
authority on the subject, “that all the territory o west 
of Tonquin, including the ' neutral zone,’ is inhabited 
by Laos or Shans. Tonquin, in this direction, in the 
neighbourhood of Hung-hoa, is conterminous with 
Luang-Prabang, the north-east province of Siam, and, 
in connection -with this, the anticipations of M. Louis 
de Came, as well as the fact that recent French map- 
makers all bring the territory of Burma across a 
stretch of some 400 miles, up to the Tonquin frontier, 
should be kept well in mind.” The same writer asserts- 
that it is an open question among the French in 
Tonquin, that, if once established there, they will have 
to extend their dominion, for there is something 

beyond Tonquin,” whatever French diplomatists and 
statesmen may say. “It is in this direction that 

* It is presumed, in tlie vicinity of the Burmese capital, Man- 
dalay. 
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iionalists ” at Rangoon — ^tlie rising and truly pros- 
perous capital of British Burma — who have set their 
hearts on the gi’eater promotion of high-class educa- 
tion through the establishment of a university, to 
which the town is fairly entitled, the latter good news 
is speedily followed by the announcement of the 
capture of the approaches to Sontay by the French 
(14th December) after a rather severe conflict, or rather 
series of conflicts ; reminding one,' in not a few par- 
ticulai’s, of the capture of Rangoon in the middle of 
April 1852. In the first place, the scene of opera- 
tions was also in Chin-Indiaj in both cases army and 
navy were employed; the French forces wei;e not 
much less than those engaged at Rangoon (4,000 or 
•5,000) ; the French operations, about the middle of the 
month,- like ours, were by land and river ; the naval 
force assisted the military in the bombardment ; there 
was a terrible halt after the first encounter in both 
■eases before being able to fight the way up to the 
fortress; but the French casualties were greater in 
number. The new expeditionary corps, true enough, left 
their own post of Hanoi for the fray ; while, at Rangoon, 
the Gfeneral’s force — composed of British and Indian 
(chiefly Madras) troops, the famous old Indian Navy, 
und a few Royal ships — had to effect a landing in the 
face of stockades on the Rangoon river. In our 
-approach to the Great Pagoda, or citadel of Rangoon, 
we had to destroy or capture numerous works; and 
mow the French had captured a fort, and aU the 
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'ivorlvs raised on the bank of the Soug-Koi (or Red 
River) in front of Sontay. 

The comparison must end liore ; for^ altlioiigh both 
opponents belong to the Mongoloid type^ yet the 
. Chinese and Black Flags are — especially with the 
former’s improved military condition since 1860 , and 
European arms — better soldiers than the Burmese. 
Again, it may be said, that the immutable Celestial 
opposition is more Conservative than that of the Fore- 
most Country, ■which, perhaps, excepting King Theebau, 
sho'^vs decidedly Liberal tendencies ! 

So now, as there can be little doubt of brave 
Admiral Courbet’s final success at Sontay,* Bac-Ninh, 
or whercA'cr the Republic may order him, at the 
approaching festival of good-will towards men/^ the 
author ventures to hope that the “spirited colonial 
policy ” may be fully carried out, as essential to the 

maintenance of French prestige,” and that they may 
go on as prudent victors — ever recollecting how great 

* Tlio captnro of Sontay was achiovod on the 16tli and I7th 
Pecembei'j great determination and gallantry having been dis- 
played thronghont the operations. The losses were, at the attach 
on tho outer works, 250 killed and wounded ; and at the capture 
of the Citadel, 75 ; total 325. That excellent officer. Colonel 
Bichot, served as Admiral Courbet’s chief of the staff. Sontay is 
rather more than twenty miles distant from Hanoi, the French 
head-quarters (about north-east of it), and was tho stronghold 
of the Black Flags; it was considered well fortified. Bac-Ninh, 
also strongly fortified, is twenty miles in a north-easterly 
direction from Hanoi. Hanoi itself is situated on the Bed 
River, at a point about eighty miles from the sea; and Sou- 
tay, twenty-six miles beyond Hanoi, is on the road to tho interior 
of Tonquin. Haiphong is about sixty miles nearly eastward of 
Hanoi. 
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British interests in[China and Chin-India arc — witli a 
sufficient force, and icaving no army flanging in tlieir 
rear, conquering and to conquer, when they null be 
fairly sure tliis time to win their devoutly -wished for 
consummation — an empire in the East. Such success 
may, possibly, ns foretold in the dialogue, be the 
harbinger of lasting and useful peace throughout 
Indo-China, which will never^ be accomplished, hoiv- 
ever, unless the French avoid an old error in their 
colonial policy, of remaining too much on the coasts, 
instead of going boldly forw'ard into the interior, and 
conciliating and impiwing the natives of the countries 
which they have conquered. The French must also, 
in the present struggle, get rid of all Chinese (or 
mandarin) influence at Hue and in Tonquin. 

The author now sends forth his "little book,” in 
the month of peace, in w'hicli^ the " Christmas chimes 
are a merry sound to hear;” and the ubiquitous 
Englishman listens with deep interest to the music of 
the bells — ^be they even as large as that sketched by the 
accomplished artist for the frontispiece — while, for tin; 
twin genii, grief and joy, he hears their song ringing 
throughout the world. 

Lokdon, 

December, 1883. 
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“ A« Intitr n'; t!i<' miii !-liiin's in tin' lioavoim, tlio Hritipli ilni; f^hiill 
wvY(' over iliii'i’ jwii-'T'-.'^inn-*." a 

MAUtjrisor DAUior.^ir. (IHol)/ 

To inruiy olo«o obso.rvers at the present day, especially 
in matters social, political, and commercial, nothing 
seems more lamcntahly palpable than the unhappy 
tendency nhieh exists to give comparatively insigni- 
ficant affairs undue importance, to the detriment or 
exclusion of questions which, if cm'cfully pondered 
over, discussed and worked out, would* Archimedes- 
like, move, if not the u’holc, at least a large portion 
of the world. Of course, a certain amount of respect 
is due to a man’s hobby — and, as we know, every 
active-minded man has liis hobby — whether he have 
a Jesuit, or local option, or opium, or llussia and the 

Motto to “ Our Burineso Wars,” &c. Tlio author takes this 
opportunity of correcting an error in the title-page of his largo 
volume. For “ Lord lilayo at llangoon, 1870,” read “ 1872.” 
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probable loss of India, or the decline of England, on 
the brain ; or simply the faculty, born ^vith him (as too 
often appears in the advocate of a peace crotchet) of 
giving on all occasions to one or more ^^airy nothings^’ 
a local habitation and a namc.^^ 

This hobby-nature, however, should not be allowed 
to militate against matters of the utmost importance. 
Time alone can prove what arc of such a character; 
and I feel quite justified in ranking among them 
Burma and the Burmese,^’ the subject I have chosen 
for consideration in the present discourse. 

Burma is a wonderful country, and the British con- 
quest , of Pegu, its brightest jewel, was brought about 
by the capture of Rangoon, a brilliant feat of arms.* 
During a long and rather chequered Indian career, 

I have carefully watched the progress of British Burma, 
and the retrospect, as compared with the present, 
almost seems as if emerging from darkness into a 
marvellous and lasting light.^"* 

Some five or six years after serving in Orissa, the 
Garden of Superstition and Idolatry, where, while 
commanding a detachment of Artillery, I had an 
opportunity of studying the mysteries of the worship 
of Jaganndth, — “the seven-headed idol-shrine,'’"’ as 
Southey styles the great temple (although, by the way, 
the grim idol has only one head, and his brother and 
sister the same number), — I was experiencing the 
novelties of furlough life at home, and, on return 
« 14tli April 1852. 
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to India (early in 1853)_, I was suddenly ordered off 
witli the expeditionary force to Rangoon, which 
included the best steamships of the fine old Indian 
navy, and a crack squadron of Her jMajesty’s ships 
of war, the subtle names of the “ Serpent ” and the 
^‘Fox^’ figuring among them. The object of the expedi- 
tion was to bring the King of Burma, or Golden Foot, 
who had defied and insulted us, to his senses, which 
was done by the early part of f853, when the young 
hero whose name we all knoAv so well. Ensign 
Garnet Wolseley, highly distinguished himself h}'^ 
leading a storming party against the robber chief- 
tain, Myattoon, at Donnabew, where, although severely 
wounded, 'he had the desire gratified, which every 
proper young soldier is bound to feel, of seeing service, 
and hearing a shot fired in earnest for the first time. 
The last shot — no very bad one — the result of the 
famous night-march to Tel-el-Kebir, as we all know, 
has made him Lord Wolseley of Cairo ; and I shall 
ever be proud to think that I was the first public 
chronicler of his earliest martial exploit' in a narrative 
of the Second Burmese War. 

While my “ hobby ” then, or the Eastern, the Supe- 
rior or Foremost country, for upwards of thirty years, 
has been running on in its own peculiar fashion, not- 
withstanding the lamentable indifierence which so often 
awaits Oriental subjects, rapid progress and unexampled 
prosperity have crowned our administration in British 
Burma ; of which dependency it has been said by two 

1 * 
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of tlic liigliest living antliorities on tlie subject, 
is evident that tlie country and the people have before 
theni a great future,” and, again, “ This province, in all 
reasonable probability has a greater future before it 
than any co\uitry in Asia/^ expressing the strong hope 
that it mav meet from the Government of India the 
care its importmicc deserves, and that every attention 
be paid towards facilitating its further development/' 

I now purpose to set this famous country and its 
people before my readers in as brief a space as possible, 
hoping to afford some instruction and amusement, and 
save them the trouble of reading many boolcs, which in 
this rapid age of talk and motion is a task of no ordinary 
difficulty. IBuriua is really a remarkable country, 
wliich should be studied by all true friends of progress 
and civilisation. I shall merely add to these introduc- 
tory remarks that my humble endcavoiu’s to make the 
subject of Burma popular among the British .public 
have had to struggle against rather severe opposing 
forces. First carac the ivar in Afghanistan ; next the 
troubles in South Africa j then the critical state of 
Ireland ; and, lastty, the absorbing Egyptian question 
regarding a country ivith a delta inferior to that of 
Burma — all forming a very stornty sea of troubles 
indeed, through which we are still being so ably 
piloted by a Liberal Government. 

England's mission in the East, in India as in Chin- 
Indin, has never before been so weighty or important 
as at present. The decisive action of the Fi'cnch in 
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Annatn (Cochin- China) * shonld create more interest 
in it than ever. 

In some way or other, Hnmanity, and Civilisation, 
and Commerce, all cry aloud for our assistance in 
the work of bringing about a united Burma j and 
shall we deny it to one of the fairest and most 
productive countries of God^s earth ? 

Bor the sake of those who Ijiave not been able to 
give much time or attention to Burma (the best 
part of which we possess, just as the Brench now 
in Tonquin do possess the best part of Annam), I 
shall beg leave to state very briefly, as has been 
done elsewhere, that Pegu, Arakan, and thd long 
line of sea-coast named Tenasserim — the three mari- 
time provinces of Chin-India or India beyond the 
Ganges — Avere united under one administration in 
January 1862, and called British Burma. Arakan 
and Tenasserim were acquired by treaty after the 
first Burmese Avar of 1824-25-26 ; and Pegu was 
occupied and retained consequent on the second Avar 
of 1852-53. The entire length of the country is 
upAvards of 900 miles, and the area about 90,000 square 
miles, t or half the size of Spain. The coumry lies 
betAvecn 20° 50' on the north, and on the south in 


Wo should no^Y ho np and doing something more in Indo-China. 
As tho crow flics, in an easterly direction, the distance of 
JIandalay (tho capital of Ujiper Burma) from Tonquin is not more 
than 700 or SOO miles. Of course, to reach it by sea, there must 
be tho circuitous route by tho Straits. 

t Aralcan contains 18,000; Pegu, 34,000; and Tenasserim, 
38,000 squ'.iro nnles. 
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about 10° 50' north latitude. British Burma is bounded 
on the "west by the Bay of Bengal; Arahan on the 
north by Chittagong, and some independent states, and 
on the east by the Yoma mountains ; Pegu is separated 
from Upper Burma on the north by a line corre- 
sponding to the 19° 30' parallel of north latitude, and 
is bounded on the east by the Salvreen river; Tenas- 
serim is bounded on the east by a long line of moun- 
tains sepai’ating it from Siam, and varying from 3,000 
to 5,000 feet above the sea. The physical aspect of the 
country is thus described : — Arakan is separated from 
Pegn and Upper Burma on the ^east by a range of 
mountains, vrhich attains at its greatest elevation 
a height of 7,000 feet. The range runs nearly parallel 
■vrith the line of sea-coast and gradually lovers tovards 
the south. The northern portion of the country has 
a large extent of alluvial soil. In the lover course of 
the river Kuladan (vhich rises in the mountains to the 
east of Arakan) and its numerous affluents, the breadth 
of the land from the shore to the vater-shed mountains 
is from 80 to 90 miles. The vater-shed range separa- 
ting Arakan from Pegu extends southerly, and betveen 
that range and the sea-shore for a length of nearly 
200 miles, as far as a point near Cape Negrais, the 
coimtiy is a mere narrov strip of land. Pegu and 
Martaban lie in the valleys of the Iravadi and Sittang 
rivers. These valleys, bounded east and vest by 
mountain ranges, are narrov in their upper portions, 
but expand at the delta of the Iravadi into a raagni- 
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ficent alluvial region, penetrated by a vast number of 
tidal creeks, and extending over 10,000 square miles/’-'^- 
Unlike India, drought is nnknoAvn in Burma, and, 
consequently, famine, that occasional scourge of our 
Imperial dependency, is there quite unknovm. 

To give a more general idea of the country, I shall, 
as in my latest u'ork, cite a few extracts from a valu- 
able bookf which, a few years back, appeared at 
Rangoon, the capital of British Burma. Rangoon is 
described as a “ district in the Pegu division, occupying 
the sea-board from the mouth of the Tsit-Toung, west- 
ward to that mouth of the great Irawadi river which 
« 

is generally known as the China Bakir, but is more 
correctly called the To, and extending inland up the 
valleys of the Irawadi and the Tsit-Toung rivers to 
the Henzada and Tharawadi districts on the west 
of the Pegu Roma, and to the Shwe-gyeen district of 
Tenasserim on the east. 

“ The general aspect of the district is that of a vast 
plain extending along the sea-coast j and, slowly rising, 
stretching north for some twenty-five miles, when, in 
about the centre, it is met and, as it were, checked by 
the lower slopes of the Pegu Roma, and, struggling 
up amongst these mountains, in the valleys of the 
Poo-zwon-doung (Puzendoun) and the Pegu, it folds 

round them east and west, and rolls on, forming 

( 

* See George Duncan’s “ Geography of India,” pp. 59-60. 

“ The British Burma Gazetteer,” in two volumes. Vol. ii. com- 
piled by authority. Bangoon : Printed at the Government Press, 
1879. 
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portions of the valleys of the Tsit-toung and of the 
Hlaing. 

“ South of the Pegu, and in the greater part of the 
valley of the Hlaing or Rangoon, for some distance 
above the latitude of the town of the same name, the 
country is everywhere highly intersected by tidal 
creeks ; the water, a few feet below the surface, is 
brackish and undrinkable, and wells are useless, but 
further north are streams, tidal for some distance, and 
fresh higher up.” 

The only Mountains in the district “ are the Pegu 

Roma, which enter in the extreme north, where they 

♦ 

attain an estimated height of 2,000 feet, the highest 
elevation of the range, and a few miles lower down 
fork out into two main branches, with several subsi- 
diary spurs. 

“The western branch (which has a general S.S.W. 
direction) and its off-shoots divide the valleys of the 
Hlaing and Puzendoun rivers, and, after rising once 
more in the irregularly shaped lime-stone hill called 
Toung-gnyo, a little to the south of the seventeenth 
parallel, terminate as a hilly range some thirty miles 
north of Rangoon. The range is continued as an 
elevated ridge past that town, where it appears in the 
laterite hills round the great pagoda and, beyond the 
Pegu river, in the Syriam Koondan, finally disappear- 
ing beneath the alluvial plains of the delta, being last 
seen in the rocks which crop up in the Hmaw-won 
stream. The southern portion of this ridge, lying 
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l)etween tlie Pegu river and tlie ' Hmaiv-Tvon runs in a 
■direction nearly parallel to and about three miles east 
of the Rangoon river, and nowhere more than five 
miles broad, is locally known as the Thaulyeng 
(Syriam) Koondan or rising ground/ The eastern 
branch continues from the point of bifurcation towards 
•the S.S.E. and, intersected by the Pegu valley, sinks 
near the town of Pegu, and finally disappears south of 
the Pegu river, where it is represented by an* un- 
dulating wooded tract of no great extent. The sides 
of the main range are, as a rule, steep, and the valleys 
sharply excavated, but the upper portion of the Pegu 
valley has more the character of a table-land with a 
hilly surface, intersected by deep ravines.^’ 

The principal river is the Hlaing, which rises near 
Prome as the Zay, and entering this district in about 
17° 30'j flows S.S.E. , at first through high sandy banks, 
past Rangoon, falling into the sea in about 16° 30' as 
the Rangoon river. It is navigable by the largest sea- 
going vessels as far as Rangoon at all seasons, and 
during spring-tides ships of considerable burden can 
ascend for thirty miles further; but just below Rangoon 
the Hastings shoal stretches across the river, and bars 
■the approach of ships of heavy draught except at 
springs."^ 

The PoRESTS include tracts of all classes ; and I shall 
beg attention hereafter to the ‘beautiful and valuable 
forests of Burma. 

Up to this time it seems hardly fair to have entered 
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the province of Pegu without a word about ^ its 
inhabitants. Prom some valuable “ observations, we 
learn that the physiognomy and language of Ae 
Bui'mese people, as weU as those of the adjoining 
tribes, proclaim them all to belong to the same family 
of nations as the tribes of Thibet and the Eastern 
Himalaya. As to whence they came, and how t ey 
arrived in Burma, cSir Arthur Phayre wrote some 
years ago The theory of Prichard, in his ^Natura 
History of Man,^ on this subject is probable, is suppor e 
by existing facts, and accords with the p ysica 
geography of the regions north of the countries now 
occupied by the Indo-Chinese races.- It 
reasonable to conclude that tribes leaving the south- 
eastern margin of the great plateau of Central Asia, 
early in the existence of the human race, would 
naturally follow the downward course of strums an 
rivers.” And, among the earlier emigrants from a 
part of Asia towards the south, - as far as we can now 
discover, were the ancestors of the present il ora 
Talaing people, the aborigines, so to speak, ot iegu. 
The Karens also, it is thought, left their 
dwelling-places at an early period. Uninfluenced by 
Buddhism, and their language unwritten ® ^ 

1830, A.n., their traditions of their own origin, or 
least of the route by which they arrived at h^ 
present seats-the Earennee country-are tlieie 
^ore Wworthy than those of the Burmese or of ^ 
Talaings— the three forming the chief races 
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— are, regarclhig themselves. Above all, in mention- 
ing Upper and Louver (or Ilritisli) Ibirma, it is 
necessar}' to keep in mind tliat, the Taking (Pegu) 
peoplCj who chicfl)’^ inhabit the delta of the Trawadi, 
may no doubt be traced to the same original scat as 
the Burmese ; but their ancestors appear to have left 
it at a much earlier period than the forefathers of the 
latter. j 

“ Their lantruagc,” savs Sir Arthur Phavre, " which 
now differs materially from that of the Burmese, has 
become nearly extinct, and there is, perha])s, a larger 
Talaing-speaking people in Siam than in Pegu.” “ 

The following brief summary rcgarditig the itc'oplc 
of Burma may also be remembered with advantage : — 
The Burmese people, who, including the Talaings, 
or Peguans, form about five-sixths of the population 
of Bi’itish Burma, arc classed by ethnologists as 
Mongoloids. The numerous hill tribes, Karens, 
Khyengs, Kamis, and others, belong to the same 
' family. The Burmese, by their physiognomy, as well 
as by their language, show that they belong to the 
same family as the Bhote, or people of Thibet.” 

In a “ Critical Sketch ■” of the Burmese race, while 
noticing Sir Arthur Phayre^s learned and elaborate 
paper on its history,t it was remarked : — In every 
Indo-Chinese tribe occasional exceptions to the general 

* It may here Be noticed that it scorn’s probable the Mon-Talaing; 
race received Buddhism before the Burmese did. 

t See the author’s “ Sketches of some Distintniishod Anulo- 
Indians,” p. M6. 
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■flat pliysiognomy are met Tvitli; these are almost 
al'w'ays among the men. The "women have more 
frequently the true type of Mongolian or Bhotiya 
face.” It is, then, presumed that such tribes as the 
Burmese, the Karens, and the Mon, would readily 
find their -way from Central Asia by the courses of the 
livers Salween and Menam towards the south. Some 
would he led westerly, and so gain the valley of the 
Irawadi in the upper course of that river 

To strengthen, then, from local accounts, and 
Telugu and Tamil traditions, the ancient connection 
between Pegu and India, it is interesting to learn 
that, probably some thousand years B.C., the inha- 
bitants of Tulingana visited and colonised the coast 
of Burma, finding -there a Mon population; . and the 
country of the colonists appears in the word Talaing, 
known to surrounding nations and to Europeans. 

The student of Hindu mythology will derive some 
pleasui’e from analogy in his study of Sir Arthur 
Phayre’s paper on the Bm'mese race. After an inex- 
plicable chaos, the present earth emerged from a deluge. 
The subsiding water left a delicious substance, which 
became spread over the earth. Gautama^s throne — 
Gautama, the Burmese deity, an incamatioil of Buddlia 
— first appeared above the water. At the same time 
the occupants of the “ heavenly regions,^’ called 
Brahma, had accomplished their destinies. Changing 
their state, they “ became beings with corporeal 
firames, but without sex.^’ They (men) arrive at 
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Paradise Lost/’ in CHn-India. '^Prom eating o£ 
the amhrosiaj the light of the bodies of these beings 
gradually declined^ and because of the . darhness they 
became sore afraid 

I may here remark that in my first work on Pegu^ 
allusion is made to similar curious information relat- 
ing to the Karens (Deists), who have a complete story 
of the fall of man and the deluge * 

Prom the " beings with corporeal frames ” just 
alluded to — a strange primeval essence of humanity — 
we are informed that the people called, by Europeans, 
Burnias, Burmans, or Burmese take their name. In 
the Burmese language the name is written, Mran-md 
or Mram-ma, and is generally pronounced by them- 
selves Ba-md/^ Alluding to Ava, we find a learned 
geographical writer of twenty-six years ago remark- 
ing : — “ By Europeans the country is generally called 
Ava, from the common name of the (old) capital ; but 
by the natives themselves it is named Burma (in which 
there is no h), which is a corruption of Mrumma, its 
original appellation." So much for the etymology of 
the word Myan-ma or Mran-md. The name, then, 
by which the Burmese are known to Europeans, or as 
they call themselves, is written Mran-md, and some- 
times Mram-md, which is a variation of the same word. 
Turning from the roots mi and ma in the Burmese 
language, we at .length arrive at a most interesting 
conclusion by Sir Arthur Phayre: — cannot,’’ he 
See “ Pegu,” a Narrative, &c., p. 500. 
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remarks, say liow the Chinese got the word, hut it 
is possible that Mien was the original name of the race, 
and contains the root meaning man” This is very 
remarkable, especially when connected with the title 
I ventm-ed to give my last volume — A&M Pyee, the 
Pastern, or superior, or foremost counti’y. So, then, 
for anything we know, the cradle of the human race 
may have been in Burma and the smuounding 
eountries ! In other senses, therefore, besides the 
moral one, the line' of the famous English poet holds 
good, that 

The proper study of maiddnd is man. 

Before leaving the region of etymology, I shall now 
say a word or two about Raxcooic, which British 
commercial capital of Chin-India, I was glad to 
observe, formed a principal topic in the lecture before 
the Royal Geographical Society * by the daring and 
energetic traveller, j\Ir. Colquhoun — one, of wlmm it 
may be said, in terms used bv Humboldt on Alexander 
Bumes in Bokhara, who has cast a line of light {une 
ligne lumineu^e) over the hitherto dark regions of 
south-west China. Rangoon, then, as before stated, the 
capital of the Pegu province, and consequently of 
British Bmma, some twenty or twenty-five miles from 
the sea — the present Liverpool or Glasgow of Chin- 
India — may be considered worthj'^ of brief mention as 
to the origin of the name. In the early Talaing 
histories it has the name of Dagon, so called from the 
* Monday, Xorember 1882. 
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great Shwc (goWcu) Dagon Pagoda, iti ancient as in 
inodci'n times tlic chief landmark of the town. In 
the wars which took jilacc hetween the Kings of Pegu 
and Upper Burma, Pagon often changed Ininds; and 
when at last, in 1703, Alompra, the hunter, drove out 
the Talaing (Pegu) garrison of Ava — then the Bnrman 
capital — and evenlnally eonejnered the Talaing king- 
dom, “he came down to Dagon, rejjaired the great 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda, almost rel'o'nnded the town, and 
re-named it Bankoon (' the end of the war/ from Run 
war, and Koon or Goon, ‘ finished, exhausted ') or 
Ptangoon, the name it has ever since borne, and made 
it the seat of the vice-royalty winch he established/’ =•• 
In the last decade of the eighteenth century, the 
English obtained leave to establish a factory in 
Bangoon, surrounding it by a brick wall, and hoisting 
the British" colours. Had they not been hauled down 
then, as at the end of our first war in 1S2G, hut as 
in 1852-53, the result of the second war, established 
for ever, at the rale of progression which has gone 
on in our time, it is not improbable that Burma and 
India would have worked so well together that the 
Government of the latter great country would never 
have got into debt, nor have required a loan ! 

To impress the importance of Rangoon more on the 
memory, I may here remark that it is the commercial 
capital of a country Avith a little more than 3,700,000 
inhabitants, but Avitli exports and imports, in propor- 
*■ Seo “ Aslic Pyeo,” pp, 77-78. 
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tion to the population, ten times greater than those of 
stupendous, darkly mystical, and pagan India ! 
Supposing that the entire commerce of south-west 
China and independent Burma were added to that of 
British Burma, we may conceive what a vast opening 
there would be for the merchants of Great Britain ! 

Relating his now famous journey from Yutinan, in 
south-west China, to Bhamo in Northern Burma, Mr. 
Colquhoun said it was at country without roads, and 
with scarcely any trade. “ The mineral wealth is con- 
siderable. The expedition passed on its way gold, 
copper, salt, iron, silver, and lead mines ; but inquiry 
about mineral treasures was dangerous, and therefore 
no trustworthy information could be got respecting 
them. The travellers found, however, that the best 
tea in China comes from the Shan territory, about five 
days south of the Yunnan frontier. The immense cost 
of carriage prevents this tea from being exported to 
Europe, but Mr. Colquhoun had no hesitation in 
saying that before many years are over it will be 
shipped to China itself as well as to the rest of the 
world from our port of Rangoon.”* 

But not only with tea; for many other valuable 
mercantile commodities from south-west China will 
probably, ere long, be shipped from Rangoon. I bare 
frequently remarked f on the vast importance of such 

* Report of lecture in “Daily News,” November 14tl\, 1883. ^ 

t See “ Our Burmese Wars and Relations •with Burma,” “A-sho 
Ryee,” &c. 
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a trade being firmly established, tliroiigh our energy 
and enterprise ; and, as we talk of money being tlie 
sinews of war, so Burma may eventually become — 
a united Burma, that is — the sinews of our exchequer 
in India. 

Let us now pass on to the Irawadi liver, the grand 
artery of Burma, and the constant feeder of Bangoon 

with the commerce and wealth of the upper country, 

% 

and in some measure of south-west China and the 
various states around, and to the northward of 
Mandalay, the Burman capital, now so well known to 
the British merchants of Rangoon, and world-famous 
by deeds of .dreadful note. * 

Irawadi (Airavati) is compounded of moisture,’^ 

and vati, "like,"*^ in Sanskrit. It is the name given 
to Indra^s (female) elephant, and signifies "great 
moisture,^^ or water. Indra, in fact, answers to Zeus 
(Jupiter), the heaven or sky, including the atmo- 
sphere, the immediate source of rain; hence appropriate 
for a river.* 

As Egypt has now become a " household word •” with 
Englishmen, I may here remark that Burma is in- 
habited, in the words of Sir Arthur Phayre, " mainly 
by people of the Burmese race, and which is as dis- 
tinctly the country of the Irawadi and its tributaries 
as Egypt is the gift of the Nile.” 

The river Irawadi, which is wholly within the old 
Empire, is supposed to be nearly eleven hundred miles 
* See “ Ashe Pyee,” pp. 81, 155. 
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in length. This noble sfveam discharges itself by 
fourteen diflerent montlis into the Bay of Bengal, 
lat. 18°, jnst sotitli of Cape Negrais. The Delta, as 
hcforc remarked, covci's an area of upwards of 10,000 
square miles, or considwaWr more than tliat of the ^ 
Nile, and its three sides arc about 135, 145, and 
113 miles in length respectively. The Irnwadi is 
navigable for river-steamers as far as Bhamo, 600 
miles beyond the British frontier. Tlie velocity of its 
waters, when the river is full, is sain to be five aniles 
an hour. General Fytchc informs ns that “Colonel 
Ynlc, from facts collected by him, assumes that the 
IraWadi takes its rise in the lofty Langtam range of 
the Himalayas, whoso peaks, covered with perpetual 
snoAv, separate the valleys iiihabitcd by the Shan race 
of Khantis from the head-waters of the sacred Brah- 
maputra.”* 

It would be impossible to enter here into any dis- 
quisition regarding the sources of this noble rivers but 
from what has been said,t we may fornr some idea of 
its sublimity and grandeur. However, I may mention 
that, at page 203 of the little volume “ Ashe Pyee,^' 
will bo found some matter regarding the head-waters 
of the Irawadi, in which arc, especially worthy of 
notice, the original remarks furnished to the author 
by that well-known, zealous, and pains-taking geo- 
grapher of the Ixrdii} Office, 3\Ir. Ti'clawncy Samxders. 

* “Bni'ii)!), Pnst awl Pi'osDat,” vol. i, p. 2(>8. 

t See also “ Ashe I'yoo,” p. 70. 
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I ■will now say a few words on tlie T'ou'ests of 
^TJRMA; but, true enough, it is impossible to enumerate 
•tbe various kinds of trees wbicb, in the golden eountry, 
or Ashe Pyee, rear their heads in proud magnificence. 
Of course the chief is the teak, which, although rare 
in Hindustan, and hardly mentioned in any of our 
•accounts of Siam, “ constitutes the, principal glory of 
.the Burman forests."’^* In “ Asjie Pyee^^ I have given 
various remarks on the importance attached, for a long 
period, to the growth of teak in Burma, and the 
interest taken by the Indian Government in the 
subject. It is also stated that (not very long ago) 
some of the finest merchant ships ever seen in the 
Thames were built at Calcutta of teak -wood from the 
forests of Pegu. Again, I was led to remark : — 

' “ Porest conservancy, as ' well as prudent irriga- 
tion and extensive railway communication, must ever 
occupy a conspicuous place in the world’s agents for 
the prevention of famine ; and, considering the relative 
positions ■ of India and Burma (the dry and the moist 
•countries), how, at any time, as in the recent distress- 
ing Indian famines, want may be sorely felt in the 
land of the Veda and the Koran, every cry for assist- 
ance -will surely be met, as heretofore, from the fertile 
region of Gautama. In such a case, one migl^; fancy 
the waving of the trees signifying their acquiescence 
in the good work — ^waving ‘in sign of worship’ (as 


* Seo also “ Ashe Pyee,” p. 119, and Sir Arthur Phayre’s Notes 
•on Teak Timber, p. 162. 

2 * 
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sung by Milton) — at being tbe means of a Power ever 
ready and willing to save. Burma can not only f umisb 
you with timber to build your sbip, but also with an 
endless supply of food to freight it with. It may be 
observed, in a general vfay, that the trees of this 
country are superb ; and so are the flowers, ever 
blooming, and flourishing, and beautiful. The English 
traveller in Burma piay become sated with hills and 
dales, and trees and flowers ; and the ubiquitons- 
American here sometimes discovers scenery reminding 
him of his own subHme and ever-matchless prairie 
lands. Doubtless, he is rarely sated with tbe ‘ sylvan 
scenery^ of various parts of Burma, which, according 
to the romantic and contemplative Earl of Beacons- 
field, ‘ never pails,’ The great statesman, with his 
fondness for trees (in this respect like Bm*ke and other 
famous men, not forgetting our present great and 
energetic Premier, Mr. Gladstone) , would certainly have 
admired those of Burma, from the noble teak down to 
the wayward bamboo, with its dense columns, in 
the jungle or forest, arranged like the aisles of a 
cathedral. The forests of Burma are, of course, filled 
with nats, or spirits, like the forests of Scandinavia 
and India, or all over the world. Such arboreous 
sprites were probably at first inclined, in Pegu and 
Tenasserim, fr’om the prospect of not being discovered, 
to view the British Conservators with favour; but 
they must now take a different new of the subject. 

‘‘ Not very long ago, when I was in Burma for the 
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second time — 1863-64 — forest ^York in a great measure 
consisted in clearing away jungle from around young 
plants to protect tkem from fire, cutting away creepers 
and parasitical plants, and removing obstructions to 
tbe due development of teak. During tbe above year, 
tbis work was carried on wdtb extreme diligence in 
the Prome, Tharawadi, and Sittang sections : — 15,286 
teak, and 56,333 other kinds of trees were girdled; 
304,756 young teak trees were* cleared; and 72,841 
trees of other kinds were cut down; 108,689 creepers 
were cut. And here it may be interesting to state 
that as the botanical productions of Ashe Pyee are 
unrivalled, it is almost worth a visit to Burnaa to 
see the ‘ great variety of ereepers and wonderful 
luxuriance of the undergrowth in the forests.’ Perns 
‘and orchids, the rapid-growing bamboo, with its 
fantastic forms, and Flora’s own gem, the finest indi- 
genous tree in Chin-India, Amherstia Nobilis ^^ — all 
will give the diligent and inquiring traveller food for 
meditation and delight.” To him might appear a 
quiet spirit ” in the Burman woods and forests, as 
the Burmese in their nats have^ a peculiar spirit 
of their own; though not, of course, the “ Spirit of 
Poetry,” of which it is written by Longfellow, the 
American poet whom the British nation has so delighted 
to honour : — 

Here atnid 

The silent majesty of these deep 'woods, 

Its presence shall uplift thy thoughts from eajrth, 

See' “ Our Burmese "Wars,”- &c., p. 309. 
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As to tho svu\s'lin\c aud tl»o pai'C' bvisrlvt air 
TUoir toos tUo groou troes lift . Hoaco giftovl bawls 
Ylavo ovov lovod tl\o calm ai\d »\aiot shades, 

Teak, it way ke rewarked, is one of the nnwexons 
wonopoUes of the monopolising' King of Torres 
f>nuMA; of n'hioh neglected, inisgnvcj'ned, and nn* 
developed conntvy, whei'c natm'c has done so ninch, 
and wan so little, it is thonght by the most eminent 
living anthovity. one of onv most disthiguished vvders 
in the East, that its occupation— nith an aiwn of not 
less than IdO.OOO sqnarc wiles, including the tvihntarj’- 
Shanshxtes, and nnwerons wild and tvonhlesometvihes— 


wonld involve dillienlties which it is not dcshabt, 
except from dive necessity, to encounter. If we c.an 
have a free right of nny through for trade with China, 
with the good-will both of .Bnrma and China "—not 
yet. 1 am sorry to say. qnitc apparent — that will he 
iar better for British material interests .and British 
hononr than the violent act of annexation. ' 

dndging fxvm the wonderful pi'ogress wade ni 
Braxisn Bckma during thirty ycara, the population 
woiv than doubled, the ivvenne {the sea-hoanl trade 
'.done upwards of 1^,000,000 sterling) quadrupled, and, 
not the least pleasing aspect, the nation “ happy and 
contented" — mid no wonder, with an external trade the 
ralne of which has risen 117 per cent, iu the last ton 
years — ^if the same prosperity had been allowed to attend 
\Tpper Burma, what ivould uow have heou the result of 
a conspicuous eouuterpavt to a sneec.^fvil admiuistra- 
* ‘'Aslik' JVee." CC. 
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tion? — ^probably nothing short of large contributions 
to the Indian exchequer! The mineral resources of 
Upper Burma nould have been a splendid set-oil' to 
the rice of Lower, for it is ‘^thc rice produce that 
has chiefly created and maintained the prosperity of 
British Burnia.^^ 

The "declared value of the rice exported in the 
year 1880-81 was £5,65.5,000, while that of teak 
was a little over a million.’^ Thus has Bhitisii 
Burma struggled on in an unnatural position, single- 
handed, and still there is nothing to equal her pros- 
perous career in the entire history of British Empire 
in the East 1 

As Egypt was in ancient times the granary of the 
world, so is British Burma at present the granary of 
the Bay of Bengal, or of India; or it may be one 
day of the British Isles. The trade in Ngapee — fish- 
paste — ^is also very large.* This condiment of ill- 
odour is highly relished by the Burmese. The 
imports of cotton, yarn, and goods, silk, nmol, and 
apparel have increased; while the imports of iron 
and machinery for mills are also larger, these being 
of two kinds : rice mills which free the grain from 
the husk and prepare it for the European, American, 
and Chinese markets, and steam saw-mills. 

Erom a late most admirable report we also learn 
that education had greatly flourished in British 

* It mil hardly bo credited that the export value of Ngapee from 
the Eangoon district to Upper Burma amounted, in 1879-80, to 
, £ 200 , 000 . 
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Burma^ of Trhicli I never Lad any doubt from the 
first, and having afterwards some opportunities of 
judging, from having been appointed, in 1865-66, 
inspector 'of seaport schools in Pegu, Arakan, and 
Tenasserim. The total number of children in Govern- 
ment and inspected schools has risen, in the last 
ten years, from 2,456, to nearly 86,000. Through 
the power of education, especially the study of 
English, the Burmesd are now becoming admirably 
adapted for that inestimable boon to cities or towns. 
East or West, Local Self-government', and it was 
pleasing to read in the Gazette of India, of August 
1882, about the municipal elections in Rangoon, where, 
among the members elected to represent the different 
communities and bodies, the Burmese had five (5) 
representatives, the same number as the Europeans, 
Americans, Eui'asians, Armenians, Jews, and Parsis 
collectively. Burmese enthusiasm in this matter really 
came to the front. 

Opium-smoking and opium-eating in British Bm’ma 
(as before in India and China) have of late occupied 
much public attention; but the Government have 
done all in their power to lessen the consumption of 
this favourite drug in Chin-India, the proper and 
moderate use of which is valuable in such watery 
Eastern climes, as tending, when used and not abused, 
to promote health, or keep away disease, which is often 
found to be the case among the moderate consumers 
of ale, tobacco, wine, and spirits, in our own country. 
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The Burmese are, oii the whole, a A'cry sober people. 
But if, in time, all chance of procuring cheap opium 
shall be taken away from him, the Burman, like the 
British soldier or sailor, will never exist without his loved 
tobacco. ]\fan, woman, and child, must draw conso- 
lation from the seductive weed ; and the Burmese lady, 
after gracefully placing a flower in her hair, takes up 
her cheroot as a matter of course^ thereby aiding her 
powers of execution on the hearts of the listless sons 
of Gautama. It may here be also noted that the 
Burmese are generally clean .■smokers, in this respect 
forming a striking contrast to the occupants of our 
''smoking^' railway carriages at home. * 

The Social Condition of the people of British 
Burma is generally similar throughout the three 
dmsions. Everywhere in the plains the land is held 
independent of any superior, the estates averaging 
from eight to ten acres in extent. They seldom' 
exceed ten acres. With reference to the climate, the 
people have plenty of food and clothing. The houses 
of the peasantry, whether on the hills or on the plains, 
■are built of bamboo, and have the floors raised on 
platforms, ^o as to be above the reach of the annual 
flood, say from May till October. They are never 
built on the ground. Describing the national character 
of the Burmese, it has been well and truly remarked 
that "the general disposition of the inhabitants is 
strikingly contrasted with that of’ the natives of 
Bengal, from which they are only separated by a narrow 
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range of mountains.” The Burmese are described as. 
a “ lively, inquisitive race, active, irascible, and im- 
patient ” ; and this is a fair picture of the people. It 
has frequently been remarked that the Burman is a lazy 
creature, only caring for the passing day; and a recent 
sojourner in the land informed the Society ■ of Arts, 
doubtless to the extreme dismay of my scientific an 
enterprising friend, Mr. lloutlcdgc,. who has a 
scheme in prospect for the manufacture of pnp^i 
the bamboo in Burma— “ whether Mr. Bourtedgc 
would get over the labour difficulty he did noUenow, 
but he never saw a Burmese man work at all.’ 
women did everything; and this versatile and plcasan 
ti'avcller seemed to have a tinge of the old age o 
chivalry” about him, when he remarked that the 
women were exceedingly pretty, and dressed in the 
most graceful and becoming way.” Now, m what is 
'thus brought forward wc have the extremes o' 
description. The Burmese are not, as a genera mCt 
very lazy; nor arc the ladies, to the European eye 
at least, very pretty. It strikes me as almost in 
possible to couple beauty with the flat jM'ongo n 
type of mankind, or, in this case, of wora.ui 

That there is something captivating and pleasing a on 

the Burmese woman’s appearance is undemabe; n 
i„ no respect, ns I have said dsosvtec. cm. 

Bm-ma, if it exist at all. bo matchless doomed. 
Mv gallant and learned friend. General Fylolic, ug 
oonnncnds rvomeu among the Bui-mcse, tvlioso posit. 
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is a mucli liiglier and inclcpendent onc than amongst 
Mahomedans and Hindus. “ She is with them,” he 
says, “not the mere slave of passion, hut has equal 
rights, and is the recognised and duly honoured help- 
mate of man, and, in fact, hears a more prominent 
share in the transaction of the more ordinary affairs of 
life than is the case, perhaiis, with any other people, 
either Eastern or Western.^’ ^ 

Costume. — The long flowing rohes, which give the 
females of India such a gi'accful and classical appear- 
ance, we look for in vain in Burma. The female 
petticoat is styled hta-meln. The potso of the men — 
also of bright silk or cotton — reaches from the waist 
to the anldes. The men generally wear a smart jacket, 
which, with the under toga, in part tucked in like the 
di’ess of the women, shoes, and a handsome dha — the 
universal weapon of Burma, with which the Biirman 
can make a stockade or a tooth-pick — the whole sur- 
mounted hy a muslin ring of turhand — complete the 
male costume, which is sometimes striking enough. 
The jetty tresses of the Burmese beauties, when 
adorned with flowers, have a peculiar fascination about 
them j wh^, with^ the other sex, the nob of hair, 
and ears bored, also the pendent lobes, common to 
both sexes, like • the sacred ears of Gautama — make 
you feel that you are gazing on an entirely new picture 
in the history of costume. 

Maruiage. — Among the Burmese marriage is 
purely “ a simple civil right. “ On the parents giving^ 
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tlieir consent to tlie marriage ” writes the author of 
“Burma, Past and Present,*^ “the CorbeWe de noce 
is furnished by the bridegroom according to his 
means, and the marriage takes place immediately. 
Then there is a grand feast, with a pooay or p ay. 
«Thc happy couple eat out of the same dish before 
the assembled guests j after which the bridegroom 
presents the bride with hla-pef (pickled tea from 
Thein-nec), the compliment is returned, mi e 
ceremony is practically brought to a close. ^ c 
simplicity of the mamiage ceremony ni Burma is 

thus apparent. 

G^vHES.-Thc principal games among the Burmese 
ure wrestling, cock and buffalo fighting, clep iau 
racing, football, and boat-racing. They have a so 
sort of dice to aid their gambling propensities. ^ 
the buffalo-fights men sit on the beasts, which rus 
at each other with tremendous fury. 
the horns become locked together, uheii a ria 
strength ensues, each pushing his adversaiy as a 
back as possible. The buffalo is seldom killed, 
the rider is often thrown. To the Burmese adies ^ 
fight is quite as exciting as the bull-fight ^ 

of Spain. Football is played with a small ba 
wicker-work, very light, of course; the 
a circle, and keep up the ball with x'cmarkablc s uU , 
with knee or foot they send it flying m ^very due 
tion, as if they were perfect masters m the 
* “ Burmn, Past .and Present, ” vol. ii. pp- ('.1 70. 
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projectiles. Only three or four years ago I learned 
that the English football had become common among 
the Burmese. They how affect Rugby to a consider- 
able' extent^ and should a Burmese team appear in 
this country^ that famous institution for learning and 
football may have to look to its laurels. It was even 
reported that the Burmese had beat one of our 
European regiments at football ! In boat-racing, the 
Burmese shine to great advantage. Their boats are 
very long and very narrow, with some twenty rowers 
on a side, and are paddled along at an incredible speed. 
The Burmese posture of defiance is common in the 
pleasure as well as in the war-boat. A national game, 
of minor importance, is a sort of draughts. The 
players commence by drawing squares on the ground, 
and seated occasionally in a state of profound abstrac- 
tion before a move, they play away with a gravity 
worthy of the great Gautama himself. The Burmese 
enjoy a game of cards quite as much as the old ladies 
of England. They are fond of music ; and the Bur- 
mese beauty with her harmonicon can discourse most 
eloquently to love-sick swains. They are also fond of 
dancing ; ^when, among the women as fairies, the men 
frequently display their skill in the dress of devils. 
What the sensation-drama is to the British public, the 
striking pooay or play is to the Burman. As General 
Eytche has shown, 1;he Burmese have certainly some 
dramatic talent among them. 

A BuimrsE Euneral. — ^There is something strange 
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about a Burmese funeral. The ceremony is sure to 
arrest the attention of the traveller on his entering the 
golden land. The humble Burmese funeral has fre- 
quently a decided air of true sorrow about it, amounting 
on some occasions to what the Arabs style sorroio 
devouring sorrow, proving that the Burmese are by no 
means destitute of good feeling. Shortly after the 
capture of Rangoon, some of our officers saw a pro- 
cession following tbe remains of an old woman. 
Women and childi’en attended as well -as men ; and 
three priests brought up the rear. The corpse is placed 
in a coffin made of matting, and is Carried by four men. 
Old <women were there, howling in a most disconsolate 
manner. On reaching the burial-ground, the Phon- 
gyees (or priests) came forward, and took up their 
position on a raised platform at the head of the grave. 
Before the priests were placed three large dishes of 
plantains, and dried fish. Pieces of wood were placed 
across the grave, and the coffin rested on them. The 
men then kneeled round the priests, and the women 
and children formed an outer semicircle. A Phongyee 
then repeated a few prayers, to which the men re- 
sponded. Then a long prayer was said, and, while the 
priest was spealdng, a man was pouring water slowly 
on the ground from a small earthenware vessel. Tins 
finished the ceremony, and the Phongyees, having had 
their provisions carefully collected, departed. The 
corpse was then taken from the coffin and buried. 
Buddhists, it must be remembered, bury as well as 
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l)urn; the latter mode being generally confined to 
iiinerals of a more expensive character. Pouring the 
■water from the fearthen vessel is to signify the spirit 
•departing, from the body, or taking its “ flight on high.” 
Sometimes the last rites are performed with extrava- 
gant splendour. The bier of the deceased, raised on 
kigh, and enclosed in the model of a Buddhist temple, 
borne along on the shoulders of some dozens of bearers ; 
the glaring red and gilt, and silv(A’y ornaments of the 
grotesque machine, to which a grace is given by the 
w^hite flags and umbrellas attached to it ; the long 
train of followers, chiefly women in rear, and Phongyees 
in front ; such is a faint outline of the richer Bui:.piese 
funeral. 

At the risk of being considered to have got into a 
melancholy mood at this stage of my discourse, I hope 
to entertain my readers with a brief description of 
Phongyee obsequies, which I wrote while marching 
■with the Martaban column, towards the end of the 
second Burmese war.* A noble Phongyee who had 
■come from . Ava had died at Beling, where he was now 
lymg in state in all the gorgeous display of barbaric ” 
pomp. His bier^ raised on high, and richly gilt, stood 
•on an elaborately- wrought pedestal, the whole sur- 
mounted by large white umbrellas, and by muslin, 
draped with considerable taste. On all sides there 
■were lines of Chinese-like pictures, with all . the 
fantastic mummeries of superstition depicted thereon. 

* See “ Pegu, a Narrative of the Second Bui’mese War,” p. 191. • 
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The dead Phongyee, who lay quietly taking liis 
supreme rest in the best of honey, was surrounded by 
some really good paintings, the subjects of which 
.seemed to defy description. Thus had he lain for four 
months, and would lie, they said, for eight more, he 
being a very great man. After this stately repose, he 
would be taken out with great show, amidst the firing 
of guns and every kind of display pertaining to the 
Burmese pyrotechnic art j combustible matter would 
then be placed beside the corpse, and from some 
distance people from many villages would fire their 
rude rockets and endeavour to set the muni (saint) 
on :^’e. The successful rocket is regarded as a winged 
messenger to tell the multitude that the soul of the 
deceased has gone to heaven ! 

G-autajia. — Among what have been styled the 
stratas of pseudo-religious fiction, in which are 
preserved the debris and the fossilised skeletons of 
the faith,''’* it is by no means easy to get a satisfactory 
origin of Gautama, even although the priority of 
Buddhism, the original patriarchal system, is now 
generally admitted. In regard to their religion, the 
Burmese are followers of Buddha, whose image is, m 
a manner, worshipped throughout the country under 
the name of Gautama. The whole system of Buddha 
is a vast improvement on miserable and degrading 
atheism, and leaves a wide margin for the improve- 
ment of a large portion of the human race. 

* “Asho Pyee,” chap. jx. p. 137. 
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One of the Burmese theories or traditions on the 
origin of Gautama runs thus: — At the ereation of the 
world bj’' the Supreme Being, some angels, or inhabi- 
tants of the other Avorld, came down below and tasted 
of the earth. One of them found the new material so 
excellent that he ate so much he could not again 
ascend. He therefore remained on earth — sphynx-Hke, 
\vith "earnest eyes” and a " sad, tranquil mien — 
watching over mankind to the |)rcsent day, through 
all their innumerable vicissitudes. As I have remarked 
elsewhere, " Buddha awakes from a state of felicitous 
nonentit}’-, and assumes his operative and creative 
qualities, when at llangoon we behold him " incarnate 
as Gautama.^^ In short, the Phongyec, or yellow-robed 
priest of Burma, may be said to represent, on a 
humble scale, the great teacher of mauldnd, Gautama, 
Avho is believed to have founded Buddhism two or 
three thousand years ago. 

The dependence of the Burmese priesthood of 
Gautama on charity reminds one of the usages of the 
primitive Christian professors, on which I have 
remarked in my last work.* The subject of Gautama 
alone would furnish material for several discourses ; so 
I shall not dwell long on this subject, which pertains 
to a creed embracing (in China and Chin-India) some 
four hundred millions of mankind. To show what 
a vast subject it is, even with reference to Burma, 
as observed by an able critic, ‘‘ the whole of Burmese 
«■ » Ashe Pyee,” p. 146. 
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literature treats of tlie Buddha and his 550 previous 
existences 

An English critic, alluding to my chapters on 
national cliaracter and religion — which, he is pleased to 
style interesting— cannot believe that Nirvana means 
“ the Eternal City.^^ But such it is really termed by 
the last Buddha, Gautama himself. In many respects 
it appears to resemble what, in our Christian belief, we 
hope for as a city of the immortals, prepared m a 
better,” or “ heavenly” country. The “ longing aftei 
immortality” we know to be not uncommon in the 
creeds of the East. The old Burmese capital, Amara- 
purs, which succeeded Ava, was distinguished as the 
“city of the immortals”; and the Hindus have their 
far-famed amreeta, or cup of immortality. 

The poet, Southey, in his famous mythologica 
poem, the “ Curse of Kehama,” some may remember, 
makes Kehama say to the pure and fascinating heroine, 

Kailyal : — 

Mine tliou must be, being doom’d with me to share . 

The Amreeta-cup of immortality. 

A city, then, where an eternity is to be passed, cou 
not have been more aptly styled by the old teac lei, 
Gautama, than as “ the Eternal City.” Gautama, 
Cato, as drawn by our own Addison, doubtless, meu 
cated strong ideas regarding the “ varieties of untne 
being” that may have to be imdergone in the etern. 
world. Gautama, wandering about doing goo > 
alludes to his grand work of teaching all sentien 
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"beings tlie way to salvation by pronding them with a 
ferry-boat over this vain sea of passions, and guiding 
tbeni into the path leading to the eternal city (Ncib- 
blian, or Nirvana). With complete annihilation of 
matter (Neibbhan) commences the eternity of spiritual 
life. I shall conclude these few cursory remarhs by 
citing a most interesting passage from the work of an 
able exponent of the doctrines of Gautama, which 
may draw a few English studbnts to the wonderful 
•study of Buddhism: — “The preachings of Gautama 
were not confined to the naiTow limits of man’s abode. 
All beings inhabiting the mansions of the gods or nats 
benefited by the publication of his doctrines, and he 
occasionally visited the celestial regions where thej’’ 
reside. On one occasion he proceeded there for the 
purpose of specially announcing the perfect law to his 
mother.”^' I may here also state that, by Burmese 
sages, Gautama is identified with the Saviour of man- 
kind, and hlaha Maria, “ the great ]\'Iary,” with the 
supposed mother of the far-famed Easterxi teacher, — to 
say nothing of Gautama’s being “ entered as a saint in 
the Koman calendar, under the title of St. Josaphat.” 
Erom Gautama I now proceed to the concluding section 
of my discourse, which I humbly trust will be found 
not the least interesting portion of it. 

Burmese Bells. — Early in June, 1882, “ Great 
Paul,” in the shape of a bell, achieved an elevated 

* “Burma, Past and Present,” by General Albert Fytobe, O.S.I., 
Tol. ii. (note) p. 162; also “ Asli<5 Pyee,” p, 149. 
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position in the chief Protestant Temple of the world, 
when Britons of an imaginative turn of mind, who had 
lived in Burma, might have been excused fancying that 
among the nats (good spiiits) joy was rung forth from 
all the little bells within the tees (umbrellas) of 
the golden temples in the golden land, in honoiir 
of their mighty brother. Great Paul. And from no 
other country in the world could the welcome have 
been so appropriate, as, from their devotion to them, 
from time immemorial, the Burmese race would seem 
to have considered that there is something moie than 
mere sound about their bells. They may look upon 
the tinkling of the smaller bells on the summits of 
their temples, as Qilolus wafts them to and fro, and 
the volume of sound from striking the larger m the 
manner of gongs at their festivals, as prophetic of 
good and happy times — it may be in the service of a 
Maistree (chief) Buddha yet to come. The piesent 
Gautama is the fourth Buddha, and, as I have sai 
elsewhere, a fifth or greater than any hitherto peihaps 
emblematic of Great Britain ruling over a United 

Burma — is yet to come. \ 

The Burmese, on hearing ^^^at our Great Paul was m 
place” — and the more enli^^t’ened of them, of coui..e, 
were inclined to ponder ai^ pause over the subject-- 
may have fancied that the Briiish people had entcie 
a new phase of hero-worship in the monster-bell, anc , 
for anything we know-^, such an ^jdea may have given 
them a new view of things celestial which might ten 
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to aid tlie •work of tlic sclioohnastcr and the mis- 
sionary. 

Gautama has, for numerous ages, been accustomed 
to the sound of the bell. The great Apostle of the 
Gentiles having now been honoured by the Great Paul 
being placed in his magnificent temple ; “ perhaps/’ 
thought the Burmese, " a greater than our tcacber, 
Gautama, is here ! Perhaps .there was also a stir 
among the local nats or elves, or fairies (true lovers of 
bells), while anticipation pointed tliera out a succession 
of ministering or “ child angels. Yes, doubtless, all 
the Burmese bells sounded forth and tinkled in honour 
of Great Paul. 

Prom this imaginative sketch, I now turn to reality. 
It is more than thirty-one years since, after the 
capture of Bangoon, I had my attention first drawn 
to the chaste and artistic Burmese bells. Moving 
along with the guns, ample time was affoi’ded to 
behold with admiration the solemn temples which 
lined the road on each side. These temples appeared 
similar to those we had already seen — the distinguish- 
ing temple or this region — an irregular, solid cone, 
surmounted by an elegant top, over which is the tee 
gracefully fringed with bells, which emit Sweet music 
at the bidding of QEolus. 

I also mentioned in the early Narrative how it was 
interesting to learn that Solomon, King of Israel, had 
bells suspended about his far-famed temple, which 
were probably intended, by the sound they produced 
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on being agitated by tbe wind, to keep off the birds 
from tbe consecrated edifice.^^ Like means are said to 
have been adopted on the Grecian temples. And, 
again, come the bells which must this time accom- 
pany a brief telescopic view of the great Pagoda 
Shwe Dagon. The grand temple, on its gorgeous 
summit being viewed through a telescope, suggests to 
the fancy some enchapted hill, oh the top of which a 
band of fairies have found their abode, far away from 
the haunts of men ; waving golden leaves, causing the 
tinkling of the bells, rich gold work, all so sirnply 
protected by the golden tee, draw forth admiration. 
Just under such a graceful protector Charles Lamb 
might have placed his child angel.’^ * From the base 
to the summit, the Pagoda measures 330 feet; and 
yet, from its graceful proportions, it is difficult to 
believe the height to be so great. The old, brick, 
gigantic pile is, therefore — ^not, of course, reckoning 
the height of the hill or terrace on which it stands, 
but from its base — about 150 feet less in height than 
St. Paulas .f In the north-east of the upper ten ace 
we found a magnificent bell, which is thus described 
It is 24 feet in cfrcumference ; the metal is 2 feet 
thick ; and its height is 10 or 12 feet. The weight 
was thought to be " prodigious, but it did not exceed 
90,000 lbs ; and it was suspended a little more than a 

See “ Essays of Elia.” , , i.j;o 

f Including its elevated position, tlio temple stands auo 
same height as our magnificent cathedral. 
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foot above the ground. The Governor-General might 
have had it hung before Government House, in Calcutta ; 
and it certainly Avould have been one of the greatest 
curiosities in the city of palaces. Burmese characters 
are engraved on the entire outside of the bell. It 
was reported at Rangoon that this monster-bell was 
destined for Windsor Castle; but the local authorities 
not having the various means and appliances to put 
the sonorous ‘’‘creature” safely on board ship, I 
believe it never was sent home. It is certainly not 
now on the Upper Terrace of the Great Pagoda.* A 
beU of more modest pretensions is still on the west 
face. It was the “ monarch of tlie peal,’' during tlie 
first Burmese war (1824--26). The weight, according 
to Havelock (afterwards the great Sir Henry), is 18,000 
pounds avoirdupois; this is considerably less than 
half the size of Great Paul, which weighs, without 
the hanging gear,t seventeen tons, or about 38,000 lbs. 
It is brokeir in several places, and, like its younger but 
far bigger brother, is covered with writing — I believe 
mythological passages relative to the religion and 
maxims of Gautama. The large Burmese bells are 
struck on the occasion of a Burmese beauty, or person 
of distinction, coming to present ofierings ; also to 
summon the Phongyees on feast-days. 

General Albert Fytche, in liis “ Burma, Past and 
Present,” has some most interesting information on 
Burmese bells ; — “ The Burmese,” he says, " have a 
^ See also Addenda. f About three tons more. 
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great love for bells and goiigs^ and are very clever in 
casting tliem. The largest bell in the worlds with the 
exception of the one presented by the Empress Anne 
to the Moscow Cathedra^ was cast at Mengoon in 
1796, for the pagoda then building there by the King. 
It is 12 feet high, with an external diameter at the 
lip of 16 feet 3 inches, and weighs 90 tons, or some 
fourteen times heavier than the great bell of St. 
PauPs” (not the new Great Paul). “Burmese gongs, 
varying in size from 3 feet to 3 inches, have a 
much finer and deeper tone than Chinese ones ; and 
a triangular one, peculiar to Burma, and used on 
‘worship days^ by the people on their way to the 
pagodas, which spins round when struck, has a veiy 
remarkable sound, maintained in prolonged surging 
musical vibrations But keeping to the bells, I shall 
now remark, from what I was informed in Burma, 
and which I have lately had corroborated by the great 
Burmese authority. Sir Arthur Phayre, — that, as to the 
casting of bells in Burma, it would be a long business 
to describe ; but the women throw in their gold and 
silver ornaments from religious entlmsiasm. “ I have 
often witnessed it,” writes Sir Arthur, “ and very 
interesting it is.” The beU, a sketch of which is pre- 
sented as a frontispiece, is a fairly correct model ol 
the original monster of sound I have already described. 
It was cast for me shortly after the capture of Ban- 
goon, and was shipped thirty-one years ago, with 
all a soldier’s pride in his first important action, to 
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my respected father’s castle in Scotland. It is made 
of genuine Burmese bell-metal, and, I believe, was 
the work of mechanics associated with the casting of 
large Burmese bells, especially of the larger one 
which adorned the upper terrace of the great Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda. Judging by the vast interest created 
in London by the transit of Great Paul to the city, 
it seems hard that, unlike Burrnese bells, our grand 
monsters of sound are generally hid away from the 
sight of men. The excitement of arrival over, little 
has since been heard of the welcome gift to our noble 
Cathedral. With a Dickens-like graphic power, it 
was clearly proved that, on the goal being reached, 
though weighty in itself, it was far from the cause of 
heaviness in others, from whom came occasional sallies 
•of humour regarding the great bell. Had it remained 
exposed to public view a little longer, there is no 
telling what a number of good humorous things might 
have been said about it. 

One of our great dailies, also, in a leading article, 
discusses Great Paul in place, and takes care to 
allude to its note (in E fiat) as being clear and 
piercing.”* In fact, there was as much enthusiasm — 
I will not say “ religious ” — created by the advent of 
Great Paul in London, as during the casting of a 
great bell in Burma. And there can be little or no 
•doubt that, as in the golden land, English ideas of 
bells are much tinctured with religion. The church or 


^ “ Daily News,” Jnee 3rcl, 1882. 
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Sunday bells of England, or the Sabbatb bells of 
Scotland, the marriage bells, joy-bells in general, 
and, of course, the solemn funeral bell, are all more or 
less connected with religion, gratitude, sorrow, and joy. 

I now proceed to offer a very few remarks on tke 
literature of bells ; for there has been nearly as muck 
attention paid to them in European, as in Burmese or 
other Oriental literature. To commence ^vith Shak- 
speare. In Macbeth, the striking on the bell before 
King Duncan’s death, and the ringing of the alarum 
bell” after the ‘'deed” is done, form important 
action in the immortal tragedy. Gray, with his well- 
known curfew, tolling “ the knell of parting day j 
Moore, singing so sweetly of “ those evening bells, 
which lead us to think of the "green spots m 
memory’s waste ” ; Lord Byron’s description of the 
night of the baU before Waterloo, when "all went 
merry as a marriage bell” ; Longfellow, in his Belfiy 
of Bruges,” who "heard a heart of iron beating m 
the ancient tower,” 

Then most musical and solemn, bringing back the olden timos^ 
"With their strange unearthly changes, rang the molancholj c une 

And that strange, erratic genius, Edgar Allan Poe, as 
well as our favourite Poet Laureate, have frequentlj 
evinced in their works, the love of bells. Such writers, 
and many more that could be cited, force on us the 
idea that religion, victory, joy, and sorrow, iu fact, 
many phases of human kinds of existence, owe mue i 
of their intensity to the sound of the bell in c\ei} 

N 
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irae. In prose, one great "writer may he mentioned — 
e pious Jeremy Taylor — who, quoting an Italian 
.’overb (whieh has an Oriental tinge about it), says, 
We have sat down to meat at the sound of a bell.” 

I have already alluded to the interest created among 

le Burmese by the easting of their bells ; and this 

rings to mind that I have not yet mentioned the 

reat German poet, Schiller, one^of whose immortal 

oems, as students well know, is “ The Song of the 

Jell.” It would be well if it Avere translated into 

Jurmese for the edification of King Theebau and the 

lourt parasites of Upper Burma. Schiller draws many 

vise morals from the casting of the bell. His bell is 

lot a mere instrument of sound, although ” Vivos voco, 

Mortuos 2'>lango , Fulgura frango” head the poem: — 

Tlio Boll that in the dam’s deop hole 
Our hands ivith help of fire prepare, 

From the high bolfrj tower will toll, 

And witness of ns loudly bear. 

’T mil there endure till distant days, 

On many an oar its sonnds will dwell, 

Sad wailings with the mourner raise, 

The chorus of devotion swell. 

■ Whatever changeful fate may bring 
To be man’s portion hero below. 

Against its metal crown will ring. 

And through the nations echoing go. 

Then, alluding to the heap of materials dissolving,, 
he says : — 

Foam and bubble free 
Must the mixture be, 

That from metal void of stain 
Pure and full may rise the strain. 
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Woo ■when vritlnii a city’s wnlls, 

Whore fivo-hmiuls sccrctlj' are pil’d, 

The people hnrsfcin" from their thrnlls, 

Trend their own path with fnry wnld! 

Scliiller now boldly and wisely asserts ; — 

Sedition then tho Boll sm-ronnds, 

And bids it yield a. howling tone ; 

And, meant for none Init poacofnl sounds, 

Tho signnl to tho fray sptn-s on. 

The grand consummation is rcaolicd in the succeed- 
ing stanza, when the poet, with a master’s hand, 
sketches the awful results of the great French Revo- 
lution. And all this adorns "The Song of the Bell.” 
But the peaceful moral comes at last : — 

Now let ns gather round the frame ! 

Tho ring let ov'ry workman swell, 

That we may cousoemte the Bell ! 

CoNCononv ho henceforth its name, 

Assembling all the loving throng 
In harmony and union strong !^- 

Pity it is that such a " harmony and union strong ” 
do not at present exist — ^in fact, have never existed — 
between Upper and Britisli Burma! The King, or 
Golden Foot, has long been on his trial ; and he 
lately sent us the draft of a treaty wdiieh the British 
Government could not possibly entertain, and con- 
sequently declined. The Government are as anxious 
to avoid war in Burma as in South Africa ; so we must 
just hope for the best. I repeat that Upper Burma is 
the high road — and the only really practicable one — 

* “ SchiUer’s Poems,” translated by E. A. Bowring, O.B., M.P. 
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enemies any longer. But/^ quietly continued the 
Englishman, who, as a proper John Bull, had ever an 
eye to the national interests, one thing is certain in 
this new GalHc race for conquest : England sees a ray 
nf light — une ligne lumhieuse, as you say — in Pi’ench 
presence at Tonquin, as it will force us to annex 
Upper Burma, wliich we ought to have done long 
ago.-’-’ 

“ Ah — there you ^jire ! ejaculated the Frenchman. 
'^^You English are ever wanting to square up, fight, 
then seize, regulate, and appropriate, in the most 
approved manner possible, whatever you can lay hands 
on ; but if poor France, or any other country, desires 
a distant island home, or an inland colony, you are 
down upon us* as if we were pirates, or ^ water-rats,’ 
as your grand Shakspeare says. Depend upon it, the 
Dccupation of Tonquin by the French will do the 
commercial interests of Europe and Asia as much good 
xs has- 'been done bv the British occupation of Lower 
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caution, than to be ruined by an over-security; or 
words to that effect. They are cautious, because they 
value independence and the rights of nations more 
than has ever been done before."’-’ 

“ But too much caution nearly made you lose New 
Zealand, and too much caution may make France lose 
the wealth untold of Tonquin and Yunnan,"’^ said the 
Frenchman. Depend upon it, my dear friend, in 
these unsettled times you must occasionally take the 
defiant bull by the horns, leaving the order to do 
so to be considered hereafter.’^ 

“ This reminds me of our ^ great Lord Clive,^ as your 
Voltaire styles him,^-’ rejoined the Englishman ; 
“when, playing at cards, he wrote to his second in 
command concerning the Dutch at Chinsurah, on the 
Hoogly — ^Dear Forde, fight them immediately! I 
win send you the Order in Council to-morrow.’ 

“Men like yom* Oliver Cromwell and Lord Clive 
would be of vast use to any country at the present 
time,-’^ quietly interposed the Frenchman. 

“ Yes, in the general rage for self-goverjiment and 
thirst for empire, such men would be invaluable ;/* / 
require men at the helm of the strrngest decisi 
chaiacter, and of such we have aany ip'^'^kn,' 
and England,-” said the Englishman. “F*"' f^ay 
yet divide the sovereignty in ^astern ,e^con- 

tinued, “if all goes well i this gr-^-v' . dt truly 
hazardous expedition, which ^eems to/' % rimost like , 
leap into the impassable.’’', 
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" But why sd^‘ hazardous ? ’’ enquired the French- 
man^ puzzled at an Englishman's supposing anything 
to he .dangerous if entered into with force and energy. 

It will he hazardous in every respect,” replied his 
friend. A determined enemy, partly, and soon to he 
entirely, under Chinese control. Black Flags, stubborn 
entrenchments, inundations, and so forth. Take my 
word for it, even supposing success at the commence- 
ment, from the moment you become masters of 
Tonquin, or of all Cochin-China, French troubles mil 
commence with a vengeance. The Chinese, especially 
in the south-west, and, it may be, the Siamese, the 
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your Ney or Druot ; but you liarcliy know wliat you 
wautj my good friend,” interrupted tbe Englishman. 

"Wheu you once begin there will be no stopping you. 
Look at old England 1 We began our Indian Empire 
in the humblest, and sometimes most cringing, manner 
possible ; we began our Indian army, now as immortal 
as that which the first Napoleon led to victory, with a 
few gunners’ crews and factory-guards, which, in the 
course of not quite two centuries, had swollen to that 
gigantic and well-disciplined host known as the 
Company’s army. There was no stopping us either, 
till we got a sixth of the human race under our feet. 
But why could not Dupleix, Labourdouuais, Lally, - 
Bussy have done better work for you when Empire^ ^ 
seemed to dawn upon Erance in Indiaf ” 

“ I T1 tell you why, my dear friend,” said the , 
Erenchman. “What Erance wants, to establish a sure ' 
colonial progress, especially in the- East, is the. art of 
genuine conciliation, which you English possess in a 
remarkable degree. It does not always ‘ answer in 
these sunny climes to be too brav^or daring a military 
commander of the forces, or to leave- too much to the 
glory-seeldng or fire-eating' admiral, — = — ' ' .■ 

“ Who, like a famous one I knew in days 'gone by, ■ 
may be all thunder and lightidng, ■mth the Yankee 
addition of a dash of the earthqurke in- him! ” added 
the Englishman. “ But what do you think- of a portion . 
of the Erench Press on this new colonial enterprise, fas.- 
regards England, or of the way fn which they:-’hayet 
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been writing about ns in tbe matter of a second Suez 
Canal ? be asked with some earnestness. 

I have no sympathy with such remarks' as those 
which have just appeared in the Pafrie ; they are quite 
distasteful to reflective Prenchmen, and calculated to 
do injury among the ignorant with regard to the two 
countries/^ said the Prenchman indignantly, 

“ Yes/-’ rejoined ‘the Englishman^ “ the Paine was 
rather hard when it said, ‘that for twelve centuries 
England has not ceased to opprimet', ranqonner, et 
embetet' la Fi'ance.’ And then about the insults offered 
to Prance ; these are all a complete delusion. Because 
one ■ nation has been successful in many ways, and 
another has not, it does not follow that the successful 
Power means insult to her rival. The Pairie is 
decidedly in error when it thinks that enlightened 
England hates France. On the contrary, she often 
loves and admires her ; more especially when she does 
all things decently and in order.” 

“ That is very good, my dear friend,” said the 
Frenchman. “Bu^ have you seen,” he continued, 
“the liberal remarks on your Government in the 
Pepublique Franc^aise, congratulating the Premier cet 
noble et grand veillard — on his prudence and wisdom 
in regard to the Suez Canal question ? This is another 
proof that you have no high-handed bullying states- 
men at the present time to govern you, who arc 
capable of insulting a great nation.” 

“ Yes, I saw that,” replied the Euglislunan. “ And 
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what a contrast does such language present with the 
hitter ravings of the Jewish writer in the Evenement, 
whOj after a most unjust attack on our Premier^ con- 
cludes with what is called one of his old prophecies, 

‘ that Prance will be at war with England before she 
* is at war with Germany ! * Can anything be more 
ridiculous than this ? 

“ About Germany, I will say inothing/^ replied the 
Prenchman; “that, my dear friend, is an endless — 
a sore subject vrith us j but, long may England and 
Prance remain good friends, and assist each other in 
our great mission of progress in various parts of the 
globe I After all, in the world’s history, squaring up, 
or even fighting, has done something for civilisation I 
Prance is becoming warlike ! ” 

“ Bravo ! cried the Englishman ; and when his 
friend had lit another cigar, they both moved off, arm 
in arm, for refreshment to an adjacent restaurant, 
determined to celebrate their meeting in Leicester- 
square by a good dinner in the evening. 

On leaving the garden, the two friends cast a look 
on the statue of Shakspeare, '^ich brought forth a 
word of conversation on statues, sculpture, and the 
drama. The Frenchman duly appreciated our greatest 
dramatic poet. 

* Some time after tlio above remark, the Opinione at Eome, 
—“a staunch advocate of the Italo- German alliance” — expressed 
itself “ disgusted with the recent attacks of the ‘ North German 
Gazette ’ on England in consequence of Mr.. Gladstone’s visit to 
Copenhagen.” Thus does a rabid political socialism suppress, 
personal rights, as well as “ the proprietory rights of nations.” 
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“You are a strange nation/^ lie said^, in his own 
quaint way, “ You have gone into a ‘melting mood’ 
about your famous Iron Duke ; and you are now pre- 
paring, I hear, to parody or burlesque Shakspeare, 
your greatest genius, to suit a wretched taste of the 
age.” 

“ It is wretched, said the Englishman, shaking his 
head, “ when we eonie to such a degradation of the 
human intellect as this ! I only trust that a parody on 
a far more sacred book may not follow. Would you 
Erenchmen treat Racine or Corneille thus ? * 

“ Assuredly not,” said the Frenchman. 

“We have too much burlesque at the present day,” 
declared the Englishman. “ A little of it is all very 
well ; but the excess is a national abomination.” 

On passing the wreck of the Alhambra, they looked 
up at it with a sigh, the Frenchman again remarking 
in his quaint way, “ You had a famous London wit — 
Douglas Jerrold, I think — ^who said, that if your great 
city were laid in ruins to-morrow by an earthquake, 
nr some other cause, you would celebrate the event by 
a dinner. It is not^o with us, however, after our 
pleasant meeting this afternoon. There is this diffex- 
ence ; that here, only part of your huge metropolis 
is burned down. It is merely a case of ‘ Ho ! for a 
Phoenix ; ’ London still remains harmoniously intact j 
and long may she do so in every sense — as all true 

* Ifc was afterwards pleasing to read tlinfc no ‘‘dishonour 
done to Shakspeare. 
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Freuchmeu -wisli Paris ; and may amicable relations — 
Tio matter wliich of us may s(jnare up first against an 
outsider — ever exist between Jilngland and France ! ” 
Five la France! ” shouted the Englishman. 

Vive I' Amjlelerre ! ” cried the .Frenchman. 




P.viw II. 

It is late on a rather dull autumn afternoon, in the 
year of grace 1903, that an Englishman and a French- 
man meet in Leiccster-squarc. Tliey arc the same two 
friends who met here twenty years before ; but now 
their locks are silvery, and they stoop a little ; yet they 
have both evidently set in for -what Erydcn styles 
a green old age,” being still hale and hearty men. 
They have been admiring certain improvements in 
the garden of Leicestei'-square, where they hud so 
earnestly conversed twenty ycars^igo ; and the elegant 
Alhambra theatre, about that time rebuilt, had also 
attracted their attention. They are on their way to 
an English and French Institute — not long established 
— ^in the Square, for the x>m’posc of hearing instructive 
lectures on the colonial progress of England and France 
throughout the world ; and here we may leave them 
for a short while. 
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Mighty changes have taken place Tvithin the last 
twenty years. Some monarchical institutions in 
Europe have become rather shaky, and one has 
vanished altogether ; but England still remains — as we 
trust she ever may — the same j and France still boasts, 
in spite of Imperialist and Monarchist agitators (for it 
has been discovered that the salvation of France ” 
lies not with a Monarchy), of her only possible 
Government — as shrewd, wise old Thiers said — a 
Republic ! 

Monarchical combinations directed against French 
policy, on account of an imaginary unfriendliness, had 
proved utterly fruitless. A re-arrangement of the map 
of Europe has been considered highly necessary ; and 
so has one of Asia — ^particularly the far Eastern portion ; 
and, strange enough, British statesmen and the English 
people are now beginning to pay more and more atten- 
tion to the study of geography. Africa has been further- 
explored, thus benefiting England as well as Prance; 
and the two great nations wave their flags of good go- 
vernment and order over gigantic Madagascar. French 
factories on the Congd%lso are flourishing. Australia — 
particularly Queensland — after a desperate attempt to 
become independent in the matter of annexation, has' 
long settled down quietly without New Guinea added 
to her burdens, having been ruminating for many years 
on the question expounded in Lord Derby^s colonial 
policy, “■ whether annexation by any Power would not 
be a -violation of international law' ? ” Germany still 
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holds up her lofty head in Europe ; Eranee and Spain 
— ^the insult to the chivalrous young King Alfonso long 
forgotten^ — are tolerably good friends; Eranee is no 
longer jealous of classic and regenerated and naval 
Italy, and has left off accusing her of " restless 
ambition/^ having so much to answer for (as we have 
also) in that way herself 1 Turning again to the far 
East, our own Burma (not Burmph), the most flourish- 
ing portion of Chin-India, or Indo-Ghina, has become 
a "household word.” It is not now (in 1903) as 
formerly, when, to repeat a fairly well-known anecdote, 
a great statesman like Lord Palmerston would say to 
his Private Secretary, after hearing a long discussion 
on certain places of the globe from that terrible plague 
of a popular minister’s life, a long-winded deputation, 
" Now, hand me down the atlas, and let us see where 
the' deuce all these places are ! ” Burke wisely thought 
geography, though "an earthly subject, a heavenly 
study.” 

A million or two of the enlightened public, and 
not ' a few of the working classes, now know the 
exact position of Burma in th^ world ; and the whole 
of that splendid region for the merchant and the mission- 
ary is, since Lord Dalhousie’s "force of circumstances” 
has impelled us on at last, under British rule. King 
Theebau, fortunately, does not reign ; so misrule in 
the land of golden feet, golden noses, and golden 

* In Some measure owing to tlie great Bismarck’s advice to the- 
King, to be “ forgiving.” 
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ears, lias fled for ever."^ The face of Pya (Gautama) 
wears a more contented smile than formerly; and 
joyous nats (good spirits, or glendoveers) are more 
free and easy in their movements throughout the 
stately forests than before. It is worth while to look 
out such a country on the map ; and now, in its 
splendid capital, where British commerce and enter- 
prise reside, in one of^ the noble squares which adorn 
the Liverpool or Glasgow of India beyond the 
Ganges, or of Chin-India, rises towards the blue sky, 
to strike the charmed and arrested traveller, a statue 
of Sii’ Ai’thur Phayre, without any other inscription 
than “ Circumspice ! in reference to the prospect 
around, tacitly saying, “ He was the origin of 
it all!’’ 

Through trade being now fairly opened, by the aid of 
a railway, with Annam, Touquin, and Yunnan, to both. 
French and English in particular, and to otlier nations 
in general, with the wealth and increased trade of 
Upper Burma, the revenue under the Chief Commis- 
sioner has risen to eight or ten millions sterling 
(2,000,000 in 1881-S2J ; in proportion to the popula- 
tion, even at two millions, more than that of any other 
province muler the Government of India. Our position 
as a paramount Power in India is not at all aflected 
by the course of events; the principle of life, in the 

^ Tlioobau’s last act boing — noccoutout -vvith his royal uioaopoly 
of precious stoues, timbor, tho precious motals, aiui ovtuicually of 
salt — to attempt a monopoly of tho watuc of tho iioblo Irawadi, 
CO tho uttor dismay of trade, free, fair, or foul. 
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eMef glory of the British Empire, is still strong 
within her; she stands, as she Avill ever stand — and 
with Egypt to accompany her — secure amidst the 
attacks of tongue or sword ! The Criminal Ih’ocedure 
of the comitry has long been arranged to the satisfac- 
tion of Europeans and Natives, and all is going on as 
evenly as possiblc.f Another Campbell, Cockburu, or 
Coleridge might arise from the Hindu and jMussuliuan 
judges, but there is no chance of a Jelferics orScroggs. 
Abdul Eahman’s successor is doing well ; and the old 
subsidy, to protect Afghanistan, has been generously 
increased. Herat has gone back to the Persians ; and 
the Eussians, for some years, have had the suzerainty 
over Merv. They are beginning, it is believed, to be 
liked by the people. It almost seems as if Campbelks 
prophetic lines are near of accomplishment, when he 
writes on the Power of Eussia ; — 

Whom Persia hows to, China ill confines, 

And India’s homage waits when Albion's star declines ! 

But another Empire has already commenced, not 
in Central, but in Eastern Asia. Siam is our staunch 

friend, as the Kang with many names has been for 

« 

* The revenue is noAV £70,000,000 and the expenditure £65,000,000 
only, against £67,800,000 and £66,800,000 in 1883-84'. 

t To the writer’s mind, about the best opinion — European or 
Native — on the famous Ilbert Bill, is that given by a native magis- 
trate, the Honourable ilr. Justice T. iluttasami Aiyar, of Madras. 
His minute concludes thus, affording conciliation enough to please 
our friend the Prenchman. After insisting that the law of pro- 
gress demands the measure, he says of us, “ Their descent from 
the same stock in the far antiquity may become the watch-word 
for mutual esteem, cordiality, love, and brotherhood.” 
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a niimber of years. Coreaj through cultivating rela- 
tions with England and America^ is a floui'ishing 
IcingdoiUj and China, the colossal Empire of the Eastern 
world, although rapidly improving and striving to 
compete with more rapid Japan, still, in some notable 
particulars, '^unchangeable in the midst of change,” 
calmly surveys, as a political necessity accomplished, 
the rise and progress of a French Empire in the 
East. j 

There is a sort of Cobden Club in Canton ; and Free 
Trade floiu'ishes at all the Chinese ports. The so-called 
King of Heaven finds France more useful, in her 
protectorate to the commercial interests of Cliina, than 
Tu Due of Annum, or any previous Cochin- Chinese 
sovereign. And, instead of the Song-Koi, or Red 
River, and the Gulf of Tonquin, to the northward, 
being infested by pirates, peaceful craft, “ laden with 
golden gi'ain,^’ ply noiselessly through the glad and 
untroubled Avaters. So much for Avhat had been avcII 
styled, tAventy years before, " the policy of adventure.” 
So fai' Avell has the political game of Gambettism, or 
a race for new colonies and empire, been played Avitb- 
out the fearless, the , energetic, the far-seeing Gam- 
hetta. 

Saigon, Hue, Hanoi (noAV adorned by a statue ot 
tbc gallant Riviere) arc all beautiful towns ; especially 
the former, on AA’hich the Frencli have lavished much 
of the same sort of admirable taste (especially in the 
matter of laying oitt and putting ornamental trees 
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in the right place) as bestowed on their famed Pon- 
dicherry — ^the Paris o£ the East in Southern India. 
Many of the great guns of Erench and English editor- 
ship, whose Journals did so much to enlighten the 
public as to the foundation of a new Erench Empire 
in the East, from the days of Gamier and Dupuis, 
down to the skilful and energetic actors of later times, 
have passed away, like the leaves of woody Morven ,* ” 
but, as will ever be the case in tjhe great realms of 
Journalism, other green leaves lift their proud heads 
on high. 

The record had long gone forth that Erance owed 
the foundation of her new Empire in the extreme East 
to a steady determination, to a surprising and unusual 
decision of character in the face of much opposition; 
but, above all, as with us in India, to a proper mode 
of conciliating the conquered. Everything is going 
on so well, that 1903 is a sort of annus mirabilis in the 
chronicles of Erance and England. This good fortune 
had been alluded to by the lecturer, and the two 
friends comment on it as they leave the Institute, 
At supper, in the Englishman's hospitable mansion 
in Piccadilly,- to which by earnest iuvitation the Erench- 
man had come over from his retired and picturesque 
chdteau, near Paris, to spend a week or two in London, 
the conversation turns on the rise and fall of the 
Erench power in India, to which the aforesaid lecturer 
had also alluded the same evening, laying particular 
stress on “ Sieur ” Dupleix’s threat to dethrone the 
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Great Moguls and reduce Calcutta and Madras to theix* 
original state of fishing towns.* 

“ I never could understand_, my good fiaend/^ said 
the Englishman, “ ''li^hy, early in and towards the 
middle of the last century (1815 to ISIS), when you 
found the French possessions in India of little or no 
commercial benefit to France, you did not seek to 
dispose of them to us at a fair valuation ; the mimi- 
ficent old East India Company would, doubtless, have 
given you a good price for them.'” 

The Frenchman here fell into one of his historical 
reveries, thinking over some lines by a would-be 
Anglo-Indian poet on the subject, in which occurs the 
following couplet — 

Famed Pondiolierry still with pride surveys 
The dark blue sea, but thinks o’er better days, — 

which, to the extreme gratification of its authoi’, he 
had said reminded him of Banters well-known beautiful 
but sad retrospect — Nessun moggior dolore, &c. 

'^Listen, my dear fiiend,’'' at length he replied, 
“ I have studied the subject, and know it well. Mhen 
I was in my younger days at Pondicherry [Pont lUchin)} 

A bust of Dupleix, the most wonderful French statesman who 
ever came to the East, used to adorn (and probably docs htill) the 
end of the grand salon in Govcimmont Iloufio, Pondicherry.^ “ Look 
there. Sir,” said the sailor governor to the present writer in 1815 ; 

“ there is the man who first gave Clivo tho idea of conquering and 
keeping India by its own inhabitants — tho real author of yoiiv 
native army, which has now swollen to such an enormous^ and, 
perhaps, dangerous ostout. I am well aware," ho added, “ that 
this fact is not well known by you English." 
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my father, who was a judge there, used to answer 
such a question as you have asked in this way, which 
even now will be new to most Englishmeii and French- 
men. ‘The very small apparent importance of the 
Fhench establishments in India has frequently given 
rise to the opinion that the metropolitan government 
would willingly give them up, as the Danes did their 
settlement of Tranquebar on the Malabar coast, and 
Serampore on the banks of the»Hoogly- I believe 
the impression to be an erroneous one, as without 
Pondicherry we should not have the means of carrying 
on the very important exchange of India bluc-clOth 
with the gum produced by the forests of the interior 
of Africa — ^the only really prosperous trade France 
can boast of at present, the monopoly of which we 
now possess, but which would undoubtedly fall into 
the hands of the English, if we could no longer oiler 
the ^only article of exchange the Arabs will accept."’ * 
This held good many years ago; I^m not so sure 
about it at the present time; but the rise of our 
colonial power during the last twenty years or more — 
in a great measure by following the British example 
of conciliation — ^I fancy, will make us hold the French 
possessions in India faster than ever. When success 
comes, nations, like individuals, are loth to give any- 
thing away; and we do not now require to sell.” 

“ Thank you, my good friend, for such a satisfactory 
reply, said the Englishman. “ You allude to the rise 
* See also Addenda — Notes on the French in India. 
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of your colouial power; it has heeu truly Avouderful. 
Who would have thought that you would have mastered 
the art of conciliation abroadj beginning so well in 
Cochin-China and Tonquiu, silencing the immutable 
and too often impracticable Chinese, making your 
own treaties, driving the King of Cambodia into a 
state of admiration and subservience, and bringing all 
Annamese grumblers, the Black Flags, and wild tribes 
to the northward, under yom* rule. Who would have 
thought that such a difficult nation as the Chinese 
would at length have seen your value, and aided you 
while overcoming immense obstacles in your work at 
last; of course self-interest (there being no disin- 
terested zeal in any nation now-a-days) having had 
much to do Avith the celestial actions? Who would 
have thought that, instead of a French protectorate 
over Upper Burma — ^to which aflairs seemed to be 
drifting at one time — ^England and France would now 
be paramount in Chin-India, and friendly traders in 
Yunnan and Sze-chuen ? I am sure you felt, at the 
lecture this evening, how Englishmen thought well of 
French action in Eastern Asia twenty years ago, and 
since, and applauded her splendid talents in taking a 
leaf out of England’s book, and founding an empire, 
by learning a lesson from your neighbour, J oliii Bull, 
in the noble art of CoxcimAWON, tempered by un- 
ceasing work, tact, energy, and patience abroad ! ” 

Yes, nothing cun be done in the way of gaining 
colonies, or forming an empire, without these attributes.^ 
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I only wish that once master-spirit of our country, 
Gamhetta, were now alive to see how France has 
benefited by adopting them/^ said the Frenchman. 

“ Or, after all,” added the Englishman, a spirited 
colonial policy (to which your very able Jules Ferry, 
twenty years since, first introduced France), tempered 
by conciliation, is the only one which can ever, as the 
Tunisian and Tonquin expeditions did, bring money 
to the Freneh exchequer, or succeed in the end ! ” 

It is pleasing to compare the confused and, in 
some cases, rancorous political relations between 
France and the other countries of Europe twenty 
years ago with the excellent and friendly ones, 
especially with England, of the present time,"’^ said 
the Frenchman. 

“ I trust they may long continue so,” said his 
friend j “for what, after all, is the use of nations 
quarrelling with each other ? I have long considered 
that the famous American poet, Longfellow, puts this 
very neatly when he discourses on the implements of 
war in the Arsenal at Springfield, — war, apparently 
the inevitable necessity of this mundane existence, 
the horrors of which are only to be palliated by 
always being prepared for it ; — 

Is it, 0 man', wibk such discordant noises 

Witli aucli accursed, instruments as tliese. 

Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices. 

And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 

After a few days, the two friends are (for the last 

6 
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time) in famous old Leicester-square. The busts of 
Hogarth and Sir Joshua Reynolds still adorn the 
garden ; and nubile, seated near the same spot where 
they had conversed twenty . years before, the two old 
men bring to memory and talk over some striking 
events of France’s colonial progress and policy, then 
styled so terribly aggressive^ apparitions of the 

admirable but implacable M. John L , and the 

aggrieved Mr. S— — appear before them. The 
English missionary is following the great French 
journalist with the pertinacity of another Hamlet 
following his father’s spirit on earth ! Shakspeare 
(whose statue is still in the old place) seems to have 
his universal eye upon them ; and Hogarth looks out 
also, as if to say, that had the scene of controversy taken 
place in his time, what a capital sketch it would have 
made, with the addition of the head of the brave but 

angry French Admiral P , with eyes peering at the 

two restless spirits; while Reynolds also, in his “bland 
and gracious ” way, seems to wish them all to come 
to his studio and sit for their portraits ! 

Yes, the neutral zone ’ proposition was, indeed, 
as remarked by a wit at the time,' ‘ collaring wholly,’ 

, and you collared Tonquin even more systematically than 
you had done Tunis, or attempted to do Madagascar," 
said the Englishman. 

“ I did not think all would have turned out so well, 
my dear friend, when we met here twenty years ago, 

* “ Puncli,’* September 1SS3. 
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1815 to 1837. That o£ Prance begins at a much 
later period. 

After the general peace^ the enterprising spirit of 
the British people “ necessarily took a ne\r direction,’’ 
Old and new colonies became the rage^ and a state of 
things was produced which had various effects upon 
the coloured tribes. It tended to the increase of inis- 
siouaiy efforts in dicir favour. It also contributed 
greatly to prepai-e the way for “ a general colonial 
reform.” ‘‘ But,” says an interesting nwiter on Briilsh 
Colonlmiion, “ it is, perhaps, of still more immediate 
importance, that the peaceful commercial character of 
this era has a direct intlucucc upon the interests 
of coloured people, and that siich influence is .more 
capable of usefixl extension than any other.” Again, 

Trading with the less civilised tribes takes every day 
a wider range ; and its natural influence being still 
greatly perverted by many errors, it will be a tisclul 
task to show Avhat improvements can be made in all 
the different kinds of trading c.arricd on with these 
tribes” [at present the frontier tribes of China, 
Siam, and Upper Burma, for instance], “so a.”* to 
correct these errors.” Of cour.se, all such hopes of 
improvement can only be founded on annexation 
without aggression. An irritating aggressive policy, 
as intelligent Europeans know well, is liable to defeat 
its own ends ; and, if begun, is generally ahaudoued 
in good time. 

Fi-ance, in 1883, has been thought by not a few 
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judges to be proceeding on sucli a dangerous line of 
policy; and a military correspondent of an Englisti 
journal,* talking of France inflicting a wound on the 
sensitiveness of her nearest neigbboui’s, says : Italy 
was passionately offended at tlie annexation of Tunis ; 
and now, as before the Seven Years^ War, France is 
pushing colonial aggression to its utmost permissible 
limits.^^ France is probably not nearly so much to 
blame as is generally supposed, ^In the race for Empire 
among nations, things are often done, and have been 
done by us, the master colonists of the world, “ to 
make the angels weep.'-’ But good eventually has 
come out of it aU. Colonisation, on sound, or even 
fairly sound principles, is a grand thing. 

With the aid of discreet missionaries, popular edu- 
cation, and kindness to the tribes or people brought 
under control, the most noble of human work may bn 
accomplished ; and, without the aid of noisy Salvation- 
ists, and the un-Scripturalf doctrine of teetotalism, its 
authors will be of that devoted army who will surely 
“ have their reward." 

In the little work just referred to,j; is a remarkable 
extract, which, appears highly applicable to the present, 
age of colonisation and emigration and enterprise. 

« “ standard,” IStli October 1883. 

t So designated by a wortby Bishop of the English church. If, 
as Lord Byron says, “ Our life is a false nature,” it seems truly 
natm’al to possess what has been quaintly styled “ a Timothy 
stomach ! ” 

t “British Colonisation of the Coloured Tribes.” London,. 
1838. 
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It is from Four Elements (a.d, 1517), by 

Sergeant EsteU, or Sir Thomas More : — 

But yet not long ago some men of this conntiy went, 

By the king’s noble consent, that new land for to search. 

0 ! what a great meritorious deed it were to have its people 
there 

Instructed to live more virtuously, and know of men the man- 
ners, 

And also to know God their maker, which as yet live all beastly. 


c 
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01:? THE PllOBxVBLE EFFECTS OF 
FBEFCH SEC^ESS It TONQEIN ON 
BEITISH INTEEESTS IN BEilMxV. 


At page 270 of my little work ou Jlurma, Aahc 
Pyee,” the eastern, superior, or foremost country, is 
cited a French view, from an article in the Pans 
“FTouvelle Ilevue,^' by :NF Voisson, on Burma and 
Tonquiu. The note concludes with the remark 
(January 1880)— 1*1. Yoisson is of opinion that, “ as 
in the interest of commerce and humanity England is 
endeavouring to establish her supremacy m Burma, 
France should also definitively consolidate hers m 
Tonqnin.’" It does not seem to be generally believed, 
or even known, that France, for twenty yews past, has 
been carefully watching our doings in Burma, 
politically as well as in the matter of commercial 
enterprise. Again, the fact is known to few that the 
French treaties wdtb the Empire of Annam (Cochin- 
China) of 1863 and 1874-, appear as if simultaneous 
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with two important events in Anglo-Burmese history. 
In the former year the Government of Inclia_, in 
prospect of n treaty with the King of Burma, directed 
the first Chief Commissioner, Sir Artliur Phajn-e, to 
include therein, if possible, the re-opening of the 
caravan route from Western China viCi Bhamo, and 
the concession of facilities to British merchants to 
reside at that place, or to travel to Yunnan, and for 
Chinese from Yunnan to h<ive free access to Britisli 
territory, including Assam.^^ 

A treaty was concluded in 1862; the British and 
Burmese Governments were declared friends, and trade 
in and through Upper Burma was thrown open to 
British enterprise. It was further stipulated, under 
certain conditions, that a direct trade with China 
might be carried on through Upper Burma ; but, on 
account of a proposal, that the King's sanction to a 
joint Bui’mese and British mission to China should l)e 
obtained, not proving successful, the prospects of our 
trade with South-west Chiua remained in abeyance. 
Still, with this important treaty commenced tlic grand 
idea in British mercantile circles of a route througii 
Burma to Western China; and, some five years later, 
it was under the treaty of 1862 that Sir Arthur 
Phayre's successor. General Fytchc, determined to lay 
before the Government of India the importunce of 
practically testing “the possibility and probable results 
of re-opening the Bhamo trade-route." And in this 
manner the first mission was carried oat. TIjc pro- 
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posed expedition tvas sanctioned 1>, the G“— nt , 

India in September trade ■ 

active enterprise, tat it did no „ ( 

with South-western China. Ot couise r 

sorry at our failure. c+n+p for 

In 1874 Lord Salisbury (Secretary of State fo 

India) decided on sending a second ^ 

, Ja. »„ .™ .™ ^ E 

practicable, to Sbanghai. But, in lb/ , 
enterprise ended not only in “-^““J^nla; 
Mr. Margary (an ornament of o mission 

service), wta bad left Shanghai to 30in ’ 

having been treacherously and brutally miu eie 

“S^neb suecessinCoebin-China, and, doubtless 

in tempting and mucb-coveted 

China, bordering on the north “ 

strongly bept in view and “1,,^ of 

I --ttir^r";— %rb:c:::^ 

very subject,, which, m 188-3, piomise a 

vast interest-eUefty from the many points or bea mg 

which it affords regarding oui- power tiarfe^^^ 

Eastern Asia— to far-seeing statesmen as 

merchants-of Great Britain. In 1864 wmte T^e 
French Adventurer, Girodon (or Oigon^, 

my “Narrative of the Second Burmese War i^nd wh 

after the capture of Bangoon, was known as . the ma 
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any Frencli success iu Tonquiu would go to injure 
British, interests in Burma, and the hope of them iu 
South-west China. To the foregoing remarks, in 1 864, 1 
added, in the same year, a note which also strikes me 
as being of some interest in 1883 : — England does not 
wish all the world. She will ever he content with a 
part of it. In 1864 another Napoleon and Alexander 
have met in conference, perhaps with an object similar 
to that of the Emperors of days gone by, when Great 
Britain stood secure amid the AVi’eck of the world. 
Some division of yet unconqaered parts of x^sia may 
now be in contemplation. But what allusion has now 
been made to the French in Cochin-China, Ave trust 
will not cause that gallant and noAV enterprising 
nation to think that we feel otherwise than qviito 
satisfied that there is nothing at present doing in that 
quarter of the Avorld Avhich can possibly cause us any 
uneasiness; and om' august Imperial ally, the brave 
and far-seeing Emperor Napoleon, is probably us well 
read in Indian as he is in European political and 
military history. From Avhat we read and hear, Cochin- 
China, in a commercial point of view, is a remarkable 
country. It occupies the south-eastern corner of Asia, 
has abundance of Avatcr from many rivers ; anti it is 
said to be one of the most fertile countries in this quarter 
of the Avorld. The country, like Burma, only waits 
the development of its resources, lui it abouniks with 
valuable productions, such as rice, .sugar, cotton, 
tobacco, indigo, and ivory, to say nothing of the far- 
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famed minerals of 'roiiqiiiu^ sutlicient to cause the 
quick pulse of gain to beat faster than ever among 
the frequenters of the Paris Ghawje. The forests arc 
well supplied with teak, ebony, cedar, and many other 
woods. They also yield stick-lac and gamboge, the 
latter article deriving its English name from a corrup- 
tion of- that of its native district, Cambodia, one of 
the divisions or provinces of Cochin-China. The 
inhabitants amount to three or fou;> millions (some say 
five or six millions), and consist of Aunamees and 
Quautos, the latter being the original natives ; while 
the former are of Chinese origin. The religion of the 
country, what we might expect in such a region, is a 
branch of the Buddhist system, though some of the 
mountain tribes arc said still to follow the ancient 
idolatry, and to worship the tiger and the dog.” 
The Eomish religion, we read, was introduced by the 
Portuguese early in the 17th century and subsequently 
carried on by French missionaries. Matters have 
very seriously changed in France, as in Burma, since 
1864i; and now we may safely consider any great 
success of the French in Tonquin, or other portions 
of Annam (or Cochin-China), as highly detrimental to 
British interests in China and Burma, and almost fatal 
to the long wished for, and hitherto probable, success 
of the British merchant in Yunnan or Sze-Chuen, 
in South-west China., It is all very well for clever 
French editors to write about France and England, 
and the colonial policy of France, that even if they 
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meet us at all points of the globe it will not be to 
make wav but to '‘compete” wkli us pacifically in 
tile interests of progress and civilisation.’* iSTow, lot 
tis just imagiite for a moment the present Golden 
Foot, or King of Burma, the monareli ‘'linked” with 
few virtues and a thousand crimes,*’ who, to sav 
the best of him, like Swift's definition of opinion, is 
light of foot m\d headsti'ong, yet giddy and per- 
petually turning.” vtlatcd by what he considered to 
be the success of his mission to Paris (after his 
decided lailure at Simla), and at\y French advances 
towards him consequent on French success in Touquiu, 
or elsewhere in Chin-Iudia .; imagine King Thceban, 
whom we have rightly or wi'ongly deprived of Pegu 
aitd all his ports, aiding the French — which he would 
doubtless ofibr to do, if only to keep tlie surround- 
ing rebellions Shans in order, and pay us oil* tlic 
grudge he owes for the results of our two Burmese 
wars — and competing with us pacifically " in tin' 
all-powerful question of trade in Upper or Indepen- 
dent Ibxrxua, in the productive Shan States, on the 
borders of Assam, in South-west China, and in Siam — 
to sav nothine: of what China would think of her vassal . 
going so ahead with France. ! Let us just think for a 
moment what a paiulytic stroke our great iJourislnng 
possessioii iu Chiu-lndia (British Burma) xvould receive 
so tar as trade is concenicd ! Such an alliance 
would be deatb to trade as it would be death to 
peace iu Gs/iC Pyte, which would no longer be the 
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foremost country. Witli Chinn naturally irritated 
against Francej British interests in Burma would 
he sure to suli'er, especially as it is so well known 
that foreigners, like the Ei’cnch and Italians, have 
long been the favoured ones at the court ot !Man- 
dalay. That the French strongly anticipate success 
with the Tonquin expedition, and are resolved to cany 
out the treaty of 187-1— a treaty at first with merely com- 
mercial validity, but which now sterns to be of a very 
general character — appears from such remarks as these 
put forward by a London correspondent at Alarseillcs 
on the 11th June “ Business people here, feeling sure 
of the success of the expedition, are preparing to 
extend their relations with Tonquin. In the event of 
great success, such an extension of relations would, 
doubtless, be aimed at the whole of Indo-China. The 
want of an able and firm Resident at Mandalay is most 
assuredly to be deplored at the present time. To 
Watchman, what of the night?” we can get no 
satisfactory reply, while clouds are gathering in Chin- 
India ; and even putting the French aside, in Upper 
Bm’ma, the present crisis, it is to be feared, will 
sadly disjoint our schemes for railways and roads,, 
from Burma to South-west China, from Assam to the 
country of the Singphos, with the gi’eat traveller 
Mr. Colquhoun’s proposal for a railway between Burma 
and Siam. But, of course, in every way, we must be 
prepared to look more than ever to preserving if not 
to increasing our British interests in Burma. 
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As I have said elsewhere, the nations of Europe are 
now paying no ordinary attention to the value of 
colonial power. It is a great pity that we have not, 
long ere this, bought up (or at least made a strong 
endeavour to do so) the few remaining European settle- 
ments in India belonging to other Powers. I have 
long considered this to be a great omission on our 
part. In a letter to His Grace the Duke of Argyll,, 
which I published Ixvelve years ago, there is something 
about the French possessions in India, and ‘‘'reasons for 
an endeavour to piu’chase them.^’ The letter con- 
cludes : “ We must avoid even the shadow of the 
possibility of revolution and disorder thi'ough the 
ngency of any European Power in Hindustan. And 
no European Power should have any influence there 
save our own.” Of course, Tonquin and other parts 
of Annam, unlike Pondicherry and Portuguese Goa, 
can never make us uneasy as regards our India proper ; 
hut now, possessing the flourishing provinces of British 
Burma in Chin-India, or India beyond the Gauges, 
bringing us so much nearer to the brave, enterprising, 
and now greatly-improved Celestials, even French suc- 
cess in Tonquin might have a very serious cfl’ect on 
British interests in Ashe Pyec and in CJiina. 

That France should acknowledge the right of China's 
suiJerainty over Annam (which has been held lor two 
hundred years), would appear to bo fair enough, c?.pc- 
cially if Fi'ance does not intend to annex tiio new 
empire, or even the northern (Tontpiiu) and southern 
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portions of it. We annexed Lower or British Burma, 
as a matter of course, without considering the Celestial 
Tassalage (rather an unruly one) of the Golden Foot 
at Ava, who had insulted us ; so we left him only a 
portion of Burma (Northern), over which Girina could 
then claim any suzerainty. 

Summing up, one by one, the probable effects of 
French success in Annain (Anam), or Cochin-China, 
on British and Upper Burma, the principal would 
appear to be : — 

1. To make King Theebau more arrogant, and more 

reluctant than ever to forego all his monopolies ; 
the King supposing he might gain advantages 
by renewing or adding to them, from granting 
exclusive privileges to the French for trade, 
especially on his frontier, and that of Yunnan, 
which borders on Tonquin, the northern province 
of Annam. French energy and love of explora- 
tion, with skill in many arts, are not unknown 
at Mandalay. 

2. To cause the Golden Foot (King of Burma) 

entu’ely to ignore the Treaty of Yandaboo 
(1826), particularly Article VII., regarding the 
mutual “ safe-guard " or escort," and the 
“ commercial treaty.” A death-blow would 
also probably be given to the liberty of Free 
Trade ; or at least to our ardent hopes for it in 
Eastern Asia. 

3. Unless we could bring some strong pressure to 
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bear for tlie better on misrule in Upper Burmiv 
Prance miglit take the matter in hantl, and 
assume the duties of Protector^ as she intended 
to do before the outbreak of the second war ; 
and it probably would be far more easy with 
Upper Burma than with Siam. 

4. This would produce endless difficulties with China, 

ourselveSj and Siam, and the millions of brave 
Shans — all to the detriment of our jjower and 
prestige, and trade, in British or Lower Burma. 

5. Under such circumstances, with such a ruler as 

King Tliccbau, rre could never have peace in 
Chin-Iudia, 

6. And the whole state of affairs would surely bring 

about, instead of unexampled prosperity in 
British Burma as heretofore, great financial loss 
and embarrassment to the Government of India. 
Even if there should be no rupture between 
Prance and China — yet it is difficult to see how 
China can avoid, in the event of an extreme 
crisis, helping her vassal (Aunam) — the subju- 
gation by the French of the whole of Cochiu- 
China, or its amiexadou, miglit produce the 
above deplorable results. 

Since concluding the foregoing “ Notes there has 
been a strong conlUet of opinion as to the chauers ot 
peace or war between prance and China. It is believed 
that no agreement has yet been come to oa the points 
at issue; and the Chinese Envoy (the astute 3lar<iuis 
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Tseug) in. London, decisively stated that Chinese 
h-oops ai'e being mnssetl at various points in the 
tliree provinces conterminous witli Tonquin , name 5 , 
Yunnan, Quaugsi, and Qwang-tung.” 

Again, the Annamite troop.s are now ready lor war ; 
and the French will probably commence their attack 
on Annam, and bombardment of Hue (the capital), 
soon after the arrival of the last reinforcements from 

Erance. . ^ 

The following prophetic remarks will he interestiiig 

to those who, like the present writer, have ventured to 
expatiate on the strong French desire of founding an 
, Empire in the East «The general feeling m Cochin- 
China is said to be that France will found large 
Eastern Empire, like British India, consisting, o 
Tonquin, Annam, Cochin-China, and Camboja 1 ^ is 
■ there not reason, therefore, to look more and more to 
British interests in Burma, Chin-India, aud China ?t 
Towards the end of June 1883, an organ of the 
French Government stated that the King of Burma, 
dissatisfied with the work accomplished by his Envoys 
at Simla last year, had resolved » to assert his right of 
sovereignty by sending an Embassy to France, whic 
is likely to become his neighbour in Tonciuin, and can 
alone offer him an outlet beyond English contact. 
The Embassy will seek to conclude a treaty recognising 

* Marseilles correspondent of “ Daily and 

tThe foregoing “Notes” ^^ere ^written in Dme iboo, 
anneared in the “ Broad Arrow,” on tlie 14tli of July. 
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tlic iudcpoudcucc of Burma (Upper), as Italy lias 
already douo, and giving it free communication ^Yitll 
tlie outer world.” 

On the IStli of August, the Burmese l\Iissiou was 
received in Paris by j\I. Cliallemcl-Lacour, the iSfiuistcr 
of Foreign Affairs. The Embassy, which had already 
visited Itixly, Avas composed of eight membem. The 
object of the fission was said to ho the conclusion of 
commercial ti'oaties, “ not only witli France, but .also 
with England, and other European nations.” Ap- 
pointing Consuls for the protection of their subjects, 
would, in the opinion of the Embassy, atford a wide 
Held for their commercial atxd ixxdustvial cuteiprise.” 
A letter from the King of Burma was placed in the 
hands of the Foreign Minister, on the subject of 
introdvteiug French enterprise into tlie Burmau Empire, 
and of the King's desire to conclude a treaty of com- 
merco with Franco. !M. Challomel-Lacour, it Avas said, 
very Avisely hinted to the Burmese Ambassadors, “that 
the situation of Burma Avith regard to Eixglaud, avKo 
is mistress of the porta and the month of the Tnx- 
Avadi, left Burmese commerce scarcely free.” Bur, 
sti'angc enough ! the Ambassadors thought it ■‘^perfectly 
fiyie ! ” 


'* Seo Tans covrv'sjH'uJoixt of “ StAiaUmr," 


I Ivh 
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Court Etiqxtbttb in Burma. 

The despotism of Court etiquette in Chinn, ioUowed 
by Burma and other parts of CWndra, has 1 ng 

hL remarkable, and has tended, rn no ^ 

to keep hack the tide of Western crvtoatmn m la 
so highly-favoured by nature. In Burma, ttos may 
proceed from the fact that there is real y n 

long before and since the days of th 

wi-1834-35-26-from, and continued and 

pended at the TviH or caprice of, the 

remarks are quite in accordance 

-written elsewhere on the subject ; an , e r p 
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of tlie following brief sketch* may be of public 
interest at tbe present time. 

In a capital little essay on “Oriental Etiquette/’ it 
is observed_, that the custom of removing boots in 
Burma is “ an ingenious device to exalt the IMonarch 
of the Golden Foot, and degrade his subjects, and 
strangers too, before him. It is carried further at 
Mandalay than at any other Asiatic Court,'” Again : 
“ Our diplomatic difficulties ■jvith the Burmese Court 
have been considerably intensified, at difierent times, 
OAving to the insistance of the Lord Chamberlain at 
Ava or Mandalay that our envoy should take his boots 
off, and the reluctance of our proud and diffident 
representatives to appear in public in their stockings. 
The British, however, are not by any means the only 
people whose feelings have been hurt by this unpleasant 
discourtesy; and Asiatic, as well as European, am- 
bassadors have been, in the most ancient times, sub- 
jected to the inconvenience. The first Chinese invasion 
of Biu’ma (1281 A.n.) Avas brought about entirely by 
the ‘ shoe difficulty,’ The Chinese envoys to the 
Monarch Naru-thee-ha-hade had insisted, in spite or 
remonstrances, on appearing in the Iloyal presence 
with their boots on. Tlicy ought to have kuowu 
better; for at Pekin such conduct would have been 

* From “ Ashe Pjee,” clwp. vni. p. 131. Altho bo^'iiuu'is..' of thi-J 
cliitptcT u'ill also be fouatl strictly uutlieniic au 

Quciiiou,” to iiiftko which ca-y for tauirc IJriti'-h K.''h1c;u.i 
M anduhiy tho ])rurfeut Ear! of Nortlihrook, tyhilit VictT'j/ of 
did ail in his power. 
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considered the height of had manners ; and, as far as 
they were concerned, their infraction of Burmese 
etiquette had a very unpleasant ending. They were 
not allowed twice to insult the ‘ Lord of all the 
White Elephants,’ hut were waylaid, in a quiet part 
of Amarapura, and had their throats cut ; a summary 
mode of proceeding which brought an army upon 
Burma from the Flowery Land.” It was recently 
announced that King Theebau and his council had 
settled the shoe difficulty in “an amusing way."’^ By 
means of long ranges of planking, like boxes, the 
King will not see anybody's feet. The Golden Foot 
himself will appear on a grand dais. Ambassadors or 
foreigners will be seated on chairs ; but they must not 
stir till His Majesty is gone. Whether true or not, the 
idea is certainly no very bad one. As to shikhoing, it 
is also written : “The Burmese officials all ^shikhoe’ 
to Royalty, that is, make an obeisance by raising the 
two hands to the forehead and bowing the head to 
the ground. On Colonel Phayre, our envoy to Man- 
dalay, objecting to dothis, the Woondouk said : ‘When 
at Calcutta at the Government House you told me to 
bow to the Governor- General, which you said was 
your custom. I. am only telling you what ours is'.-’ 
Formerly, our envoys to Burma were ‘ obliged to 
double their legs behind them, it being contrary to the 
existing etiquette to turn the foot, covered or un- 
covered, towards the King,^” 

Thus is the world, notably East and West, in some 
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measure subjected to the tyranny of etiquette. Of 
course the science is necessary to keep good society 
together ; but excess therein is simply making fools of 
ourselves by rule. Perhaps Shakspeare had some 
such view in his mind when he wrote of “new 
customs," which may also be applied to old ; — 

Though they be never so ridiculous, 

Nay, let them be unmanly, 

StiU are followed. 


NOTE. 

With reference to the “ Shoe Question,” or rather, as 
concerning Em'opeans, the Boot Question, the extreme 
inconvenience felt by removal is at once apparent. 
Captain Lumsden, Bengal H.A., could not manage to get 
ofl! his jack-boots in time to meet the Golden Foot, for 
the presentation of tho British Embassy at Ava, in 1826 ; 
and so, for the hour, was in what may really be styled 
“a regular fix ! ” The present writer also, when attending 
the installation of H.H. the Nizam, in Hyderabad, during 
that awful year, 1857, nearly lost his wits (if he ever had 
any) by neardy losing his boots in a crowded Court; and 
numerous other instances of such alarming perplexity 
might be cited. 
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II. 

Bells. 

Theub is something truly remarkable about the uni- 
versality of hells. In modern times, from Schiller to 
the one learned English authority on the subject (Rev. 
H. R. Haweis), throughout Europe and America, it is 
strange to think how many millions have been affected 
by their solemn or discordant peals, and by their 
merry or soothing chimes. In Eastern lands, it is 
often easy to imagine the devotees of Buddha, while 
standing around their bell, with offerings of fruit and 
flowers in their hands, exclaiming — with a sort of 
ritualistic ardour : — 

Tun’d bo its motal mouth alono 
To things eternal and sublime ! 

And, although the “tongue'^ is far less common in 
the East than with us, the following lines may seem 
not inapplicable at present to the people of Annam or 
Cochin-China, where the Erench are endeavouring to 
found an Empire ; — 

Its tonglo to Fate it well may lend 

Heartless itself, and feeling nought, 

May wibb its warning notes attend 

On human life, rvith change so fraught.* 


* Schiller’s “ Song of the Bell.” 
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•aiid teneath whicli honour are the peacock and the 
goose — emblematic, it might be said, of the pride and 
the folly of Upper Burma — there is also some in- 
teresting matter regarding Burmese bells. 

Very early in the seventeenth century, as in late 
years, some of the Shan States at intervals gave the 
“ Supreme King)” in Ava trouble, “ and an expedition 
against Kyaing Plung or Yun was made, the chief of 
which State had withheld payment of tribute. The 
King sincerely desired to do justice to all. A handsome 
bell was cast, and hung at the Palace gate, on which 
was an inscription in the Burmese and Taluing 
(Peguese) languages, exhorting complainants to strike 
the bell, and the King would hear their cry^' {p. 133). 
The curious subsequent history of this belt is thus 
related : — This bell, it appears, was carried to Arakau, 
when a raid was made by the King of that country 
into Pegu, some year’s after the death of jllaha 
Dhammd BAja. In the war of 1825-26, irelween 
Bui’ma and British India, it was found in the prcciucts 
of a temple near the old capital, and was carried to 
India as a trophy by a Hindu officer of Irregular 
Cavalry. It now hangs in a Hindu temple in Ziilali 
Alicgarh (p. 142). After -du interesting chapter on 
Alaunghpra,* and the Triumph of Burma ” over the 
Talaiugs, there is one ou ‘‘^xVrakau,’’' where it is stated 
that the inscription ou this bell, in Burincsu and 
Talaing, ‘Us of considerable liistorical value.” 

.Uoiuj)ra, foiuitlcr of tho prosont djna.-jty. 
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Bells and the Mois in Cochin- China, 

A most intelligent -writer in one of our popular jour- 
nals recently observed, while writing on Cochin-China : — 
The Mois “ desire to have their country to themselves, 
and so hinder travellers as much as possible.” Their 
“ inveterate exclusiveness is proverbial. “ But little 
trade is carried on j and sueh transactions as do occm* 
are all in the form of barter. Money is unknown j 
and if a European endeavours to make use of it as a 
medium of exchange, he finds it accepted at only 
a low valuation. A Moi will refuse to work for a dollar 
a day ; but offer him a bell, costing a few cents^ and 
he will willingly do a day’s work to obtain it.’-* True 
enough, as the same writer remarks, “there is very 
much yet to be learned about the Annamese kingdom, 
of which Tonquin forms the northern part, notwith- 
standing that the Erench have had a footing in the 
country for close upon a centmy.-’-’ 
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III. 

Mongol Conquest op China, and Tuibdte 

DEMANDED FllOil BuiULl. 

In case Ciiinese history should be going to repeat 
itself, it may be worth while to go back some six 
hundred and thirty yeai’s, and see what the Mongol 
conquerers were doing in the tlien, as at present, much 
coveted south-west province of Yinmau. A French 
Timour, or Jenghiz, or a commander like Kublai 
Khan, formed of material akin to such determined 
leaders as Riviere, Bonet, and Coui’bet, would seem, 
to be quite on the cards. Prom Sir Arthur Phayre’s 
new “History of Burma” (pages 53-53), the following 
most interesting passage is extracted : — 

“Following out the plan of Jenghiz Klian, the 
Mongol armies liad for thirty years been fighting to 
subdue the Chinese empire, tlieu held by the Sung 
dynasty. Kublai, the lieutenant of liis brother iMungu, 
who reigned at Karakoi’am as great khan, had com' 
mand of the Mongol armies in China. He dcterinincd, 
for reasons tlie advantages of which are not now 
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apparent, first to conquer Yuniuln, and in pursuance 
of that plan liad to make a march from the province 
of Shensi, of more than a thousand miles across 
unsubdued country. He took most of the fortified 
towns in Yunnfm, and then returned to Shensi, leavmg 
TJriang Kadai in command. That general, according 
to Chinese history, turned his arms against Burma, 
and compelled recognition by the king of that country 
of the jMongol poiver. There is no hiention in Burmese 
history of any collision on the Yunniln frontier at 
that time (1355-56), and the character of the king, 
Tarukpyemeug, was not such as to render it prohab c 
that he would be the aggressor against a country more 
powerful than his own. It was not until more than 
twenty years later that the conquest of China was 
completed by Kublai Khan, who had then been prp- • 
claimed Emperor; and it was three years after, 
according to Bm’mese history, that a demand was 
made, in the name of the Mongol Emperor of China, 
for gold and silver vessels to be sent as tribute, on the 
ground that King Anoarahta had presented such 
tokens of homage. The ambassadors who made this 
demand were, according to Burmese history, insolent 
in their conduct, and the King, against the lemon 
strance of his ministers, had them put to death. 

• The Emperor of China assembled an army to 
punish this outrage.” . . . . “ Od- whole, con 
eludes Sir Arthur, I am of opinion that on y one 
^ great battle [that, (near Male) in which the Burmese 
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army was defeated] was fouglit between the armies 
of the two peoples throughout the whole period of 
the operations by the Mongols on the Yunnfin frontier 
against Burma, extending from a.d. 1255 until about 
1284, and that the battle took place on a plain adjoin- 
ing the Irawadi.-’-’ (Page 56) . 

Origin of War between Burma and China, 

At pages 190-91 of the same History ” will be 
found matter relating to a comparatively modern date, ' 
which causes us to think more and more that tlie 
world^s wars have originated in very trivial things 
after all : — 

A series of petty misunderstandings on the frontier 
of China had led to an invasion of Burma from that 
country. In the spi-ing of 1765 a Chinese merchant 
named Loali arrived on the frontier, coming by the 
Momien route, with a large drove of oxen laden with 
merchandize. In order to cross the nver Tapeng, he 
wished to construct a bridge at the village Ndnbii, and 
applied to the governor of Bamoa for permission to 
do so. The merchant, annoyed at the delay which 
occurred in attending to his ajiplication, uttered some 
words in Ins own language, which were interpreted to 
the governor as being disrespectful. The governor 
sent him to Ava as a prisoner. The authorities there 
released him, and gave orders tiiat he might Imihl the 
bridge and pursue his- vocation. On returning to 
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BamoUj where Iiis raerchaiulizc had been leftj lie com- 
plained that some of the packages had been opened 
and a portion of the goods extracted, and he demanded 
compensation. The officials replied that his own men 
had remained in charge of the bales, and they refused 
to enquire into the complaint. Loali then departed, 
and, on arrival at Momien, complained of the treat- 
ment he had received. He went on to the city of 
Yunn^in, where the governor received his statement 
and noted the facts. Soon after another dispute took 
place at a distant point of the frontier. A Chinese 
merchant, named Loatari, arrived with several followers 
at a mart in the territory of the Shdn state of Ky- 
aingtun, and there sold goods on credit. Payment 
was refused by the purchaser, a quarrel arose, and 
in the affray Avhich ensued a Chinaman was killed.’* 
Killing a civil Chinaman would now (1883) appear, 
especially in Pekin or Canton, almost as dangerous as 
to kill a king j and, as in 1767, doubtless, the King 
of Bui’ma now views with some alarm the state of 
his relations with the Shans and with China. 
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IV. 


NOTE. 

Tau I'rkxoh IX Ixdia, 'raiKxv-Stx Ykaus ago. 

{Uy u Fu'tich 'll i’o.’KiViAf rry.)’' 


fR'thincaL 


Av'i’tai dilTcrout unsuccessful Attempts at settlement iu 
Iiuliu,Enmi;oisll'avtiu, iu 1(583, puvcluvsed PomUcherry^ 
tlicu a small village, aiul a certain extent of the utl- 
jacent territory. Here he assembled tlie remains ol 
other settlements tvhieh had previously been formed at 
'rrincomalee aud'St. Thome by the Preueh, and outoi 
Nvhich they had been driven by the .Duteh ; he fortiued 
the place to the best of his ability^ hut not Miiricleuily 
to resist a serious attack from the Hutch, who took 
possession of the infant colony the 5th yeptemlvr 
U5l)3. At the peace of Eiswick, in Kidv, Pondicherry 


* Writ toll t'of t!\e luitlior by M, Oii.iiuio, 0:10 ot s ho ju-ihr'y 0 r 
Coiir Royalo, niul aiithoi- 01 u \%ovk, i .iWi 'LsO su C-ih", 

iho " iUiulii l..i\v cf Isiiicnt.iiKvO* TXit " X- so/' .i.' im' 1-'. 
tnl>^to^^ly -■'{yk'd i(> in ;n its i.iti..* 0..’! 

rooor'f, u goo.i iuo.i tf the i-'ronoii n-'- 'i > •ios,-. tu 
tlui'u- gvnoiruiuom niton Lmii'i IXiiiiVs-o WH Kii.j. .w 
tlic Uv'V'.'iuiioii oi ISiS. 
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was restored to tlic French, and shortly after, m 1699, 
heeame the capital of the French settlements m 

India. ... , 

In 1688 tlie Frencli East India Company obtained 

from Am-ungzebe tlic right of founding a commercial 
settlement at Chandernagore, and in 1696 they took 
advantage of the disturbed state of the countiy, 
dm’ing the rebellion of Sotha-Siiig, Zemindar of the 
Bm-dwan, to fortify themselves, as did also the 
English at Calcutta to build the Fort William, and 
the Dutch at Chinsurah the Fort Gustavns. In 17..7 
the Prince of Cartenant granted to the same Company 
the privilege of forming a similar establishment on the 
Malabar coast, which was afterwards called * or 
Make. In 1739 the Company purchased E.arilcal an 
its territory from the Bajah of Taniore. In 1750 the 
French took possession of Yanaon and Masulipatam, 
which were regularly ceded to them in 175^^. 

From 1735 to 1743, under the government o 
M. Dumas, the French possessions in India took rapi 
extension ; the Mogul granted them the rij, 
coining money at Pondicherry which at that e ’ y 
period gave the Company a benefit of two lakhs of 
rupees per annum. Monsieur Dupleix was governo 
of Chandernagore from 1730 to^ 1743, and un er 
administration that settlement became the seat o 
very considerable traffic. 'In 1743 he was promote 
to the governorship of Pondicherry, and pioclaime 
Governor-General of all the French settlements in 
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India. At this period the French prosperity in India 
was carried to its highest; then it was (in 1746) they 
took possession of Madras, and then (in 1748) that 
M. Dupleix repulsed a formidable attack directed 
against Pondicherry by land and sea, the latter* under 
the command of Admiral Boscawen at the head of 
thirteen ships of war. In 1758 Ave possessed on the 
Coromandel coast ; — 

i. 

1st. Pondicherry, Avith a territory bordering the 
sea in a length of thirty miles, and e.Kteudiug inland 
about the same distance, a population of 500,000 
souls, and a revenue of twenty lakhs of rupees. 

2nd. Kaiikal, of an equal extent and value. 

3rd. Masulipatam, the island of Dioy, and the four 
provinces of Mountfanagar, Ellore, Bajmuudri, and 
Chicacole, forming a territory of nearly four hundred 
miles in length, varying in breadth from forty-five to 
seventy-five, Avith a revenue of forty-tAvo lakhs ot 
rupees. 

4th. The island of Seringliam, formed by two 
branches of the Cauvery. 

In 1758 Avar commenced between France and 
England, and in less than two years the whole of 
these possessions fell into the liands of the Englialn 

The Gth of January 1761, they took possession of 
Pondicherry, ruined its fortifications ami sent to 
Europe, not ouly the troops which had garrisoned the 
place, but all the European inhabitants attached to tint 
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tVp h-ive never sinee possessed 

Company’s service. 

any real power in India. Chander- 

Inl763,Pondiclieri7,KmUl.iI . 

.agorewore restored 
temtoiy, as was also Yanao 

regained Its former sp on ’ ^ our other 

EngUshin 1778; anc agai January 

possessions, by the trea y P English 

1788. ^ “.;telt having been ouee 

a few years late , ^ ^ peace of 

more taken the 20th Z foe ao 

Amiens, in 1802, they fomber’l808, Pon- 

sliort a time, that on e European 

dioherry, with a garrison ^ Le 

soldiers, capitulated, an passe 

, to the EugUsh. The ^ establish- 

replaced us in possession oE om E 

ments, such as they had been re u^^ separated 

lations; they consist of meie p 
Irom each other, disseminated “ 

mandel, Orissa, “““”'^“00 of which less than 
Their population is about 196,0 , 

1,000 are Europeans; they are situated as 
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On the Coromandel coast, of— , v «• +Iie 

A *+0 +pvritorVi including the 
1st. -Pondicheriy and its tei^oiy 

districts of Pondicherry, Villenou , 

2nd. Karikal and its districts. 
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On tlie coast of Orissa, of — 

1st. Yanaon, its small territory and villages. 

2nd, France Pettali, and Masulipatam Lodge. 

On the Malabar coast, of — 

1st. Make and its territory. ^ 

■2nd. Calicut Lodge. 

In Bengal, of — 

1st. Cbandernagore and its very small territory. 
2nd. The lodges of Cassimbazar, Jonngdin, Dacca, 
Balasore, and Patna. 

In Guzerat, of — 

The factory of Surat. 

The whole measure about 120,000 acres. France 
has also the right of establishing a factory at Muscat, 
and one at Moka. 

Statistics, Topography, and Produce, 

The town of Pondicherry is regularly built and 
divided into White Town and Black Town, separated by 
a canal. White Tourn. has 430 liouscs, and about 700 
European inhabitants. Black Tomr has about 25,000 
native inhabitants and about 4,000 houses or hut?>, 
3,000 of which are brick. Nine hundred Oallu-ladiuns, 
Portuguese, or Topas, are disseminated in both these 
towns. The only remarkable buildings are the 
Catholic mission church, Government House, two 
pagodas, the new bazaar, and the light-houscj these 
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are also two tliread manufactorieSj worked by steam,, 
one of wbicb casts off 3,500 pounds of thread daily.. 
The district of Pondicherry contains, besides the town, 
several large Indian villages (native) . The population- 
o£ this densely-inhabited district may reach, exclu- 
sively of the town, 35,000. 

The district of Villenour has forty-five villages, and 
that of Bahour thirty-six ; these three districts measure 
in the aggregate 69,110 acres, ofily 11,000 of which 
are adapted to the produce of rice; they contain sixty- 
one tanks, ponds, or lakes, the two most considerable 
•of which are situated in the districts of Villenour and 
Bahour ; the one measuring 1,853 acres, 600 of which 
are in the English limits, the other 1,733 acres. The 
population of the district of Villenour is 33,000, that 
of the district of Bahour 18,000. The town of 
Karikal, situated on the Coromandel coast, in Tanjore, 
near Tranquebar, has a population of 13,000 souls,, 
with a territory of 39,891 acres, divided into five 
districts, and 19,900 acres are adapted to the cultivation 
of rice. The population of these districts, exclusive of 
that of the town, is 37,140. 

Yanaon is situated in Golcunda, near Coiinga, and 
its population is, or was a few years back, 7,343 souls 
its territory measures 8,149 acres, 4,900 of which 
produce rice of a fine quality. 

Masulipatam Lodge ! — Of all, the vast Erench 
possessions of which the town of Masulipatam was the 
capital, we have now but this lodge, with the useless- 
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privilege of toisting tliereon tlve I'lenclv colours, aiul a 
small village called France Pettah, situated about two 
miles north-west of Masulipatam; population about 
300 natives. 

Mah^ on the Malabar coast, fifteen miles south-east 
of Cannanore, near the mouth of a small river. We, 
at present, are in possession of little more than the 
town, w^hich contains 3,360 inhabitants, and does not 
oover more than PjdOO acres. When this possession 
was restored to ns in 1817, we claimed as dependencies 
of it the districts of Palour, Pandaquet, Chambara, 
and Chambinara, the petty principalities of Coringot 
and Payaporto ; and three small hills, called Port St. 
George, Great and Little Calaye. In 1828 (the lOtli 
July) Messrs. Frazer and Sheffield (English Commis- 
sionei’s) presented a long report, the conclusion of 
which rejected our claim to the principalities of Co- 
riugot and Payaporto, and to the three hills situated 
in the immediate vicinity of Mahe, but admitted our 
right to the four districts of Palour, Pandaquet, Ciuun- 
bara, and Chambinara. However, the Governor ot 
Madras in Council refused to admit this couchision; 
and ever since, our claims had been under discussion, 
till about the middle of 18-16, when they were brought 
to a final conclusion, our right to the four districts 
as also to the hills acknowledged, and our further 
claim to the principalities of Coringot and Payaporto 
rejected.* I conceive this decision to he pedectiy 
correct, if, as I suppose will be the case, tbe revenues 
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captains o£ the Royal Navy, who resides at Pondicherry., 
He has a privy council, composed of the chief agent 
of the administration {chef du service admmhiru/if) 
and the Attorney- General {Procureur general chef du 
service judiciaire) ; the revenue collector {recevtgir des 
domaines) assists the privy council in all matters con- 
cerning the revenue. 

In each of the settlements of Chandeniagore, 
Rarikal, Yanaon, and Mahe, there is a Government 
agent, who receives directly the Governors orders, and 
corresponds with him. 


The Governor receives (per mensem) 
The Attorney-General (chef du service 

judiciaire) 

The Chief Government Agent at 
Pondicherry {chef du service ud~ 
ministratif) . . . . • 

The Government Agent at Chauder- 

uagore) 

The Government Agent at Karikid . 

„ „ „ Yauaou . 

Make . 


Riipci.s', 

1,333 

400 


400 

400 

333 

300 

200 


Each of these agents is allowed, independeutU of 
his salary, a residence and a certain number of servants 
or peons, according to his rank. A medical odicer 
resides at 3k»ndicherry, one at Chandernagoie, ouu 
Karikal ; and it is proposed to have a second mm 
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at Pondichem% and one at each of tlic small settle- 
ments of Yanaon, and ifahe. At Pondicherry, there 
is an apothecary belonging to the navy (pharmacien 
de premih'e clusse). 

• Courts of Judicature. 

These arc composed of magistrates, termed justices 
of the peace ; tribunals superior to these, termed 
T}'il)iinaitx de premiere instance o^,/ui/es lioyaiu", and 
of a Court of Appeal or Supreme Court, termed Cour 
Royate. Pondicherry, Chandcrnagorc, and Kai’iKal 
have each a magistrate or justice of tlie peace, eacli a 
T)'ibunal de premiere instance, or Jtiye Royute, and the 
Supreme Court has its seat at Pondicherry. 

The justices of the peace dispose linaliy of all petty 
cases, the value of whicTi does not exceed thirty rupees, 
and of all matters of police ; in all other cases, their 
decisions are subject to an appeal to the superior 
judge, who gives on such cases a final decision. The 
tribunals of first instance dispose finally of all civil 
causes not exceeding the value of two hundred rupees 
(at Chandernagore this jurisdictioir has been extended 
to four hundred) ; their decisions are subject to an 
appeal to the Iloyal Court when the matter is of greater 
importance. They also decide on criminal cases not 
amounting to felony; but in these cases also their 
judgments may be revised by the Court Royal. 
A King^s .Counsel {Procureur du Roi) [now (1883) 
de la Republique] is present at all their public 
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audiences. His business is, iu criminal matters, to 
prosecute in the King^s name, and, in civil ones, 
to give Ms opinion on all matters interesting the 
Cro-\yn, orphans, or absentees. The Eoyal, or Supreme 
Coui't, is composed of seven judges — one of which is 
styled president ; four counsellors, and two aiulitom. 
The Attorne}’- General is present at all public audiences 
of the court ; his business being the same as that of 
the King’s Counsels in the inferior jurisdictions. This 
court disposes finally of all matters, civdl or criminal, 
of' whatever amount. In civil cases, the presence of 
three is sufficient to give judgment. In criminal ones, 
the trial by jury was attempted, but was not found to 
answer, the number of Em*opeau iuhahitauts being too 
small. At present, two citizeus, styled Jiiges notables, 
ai'e adjoined to five members of the court, to try 
cvimiual matters amounting to felony, so that the 
Criminal Court is composed of seven, and no con- 
demnation is pronounced without a majority of five. 

In civil matters, the Code Napoleon is applied to 
Europeans, the Hindu law to the Hindus, and 
Mahometan to the Moslems. The French penal law, 
to which have been made some slight alteratious 
deemed necessary here, is applied to all. 

ill! pcs.' •. 

The Attoruey-Gcuerid {it has already 
been mentioned) receives per 
mensem . . . • » 

„ President of the Boy.d Court . dUt) 
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* 

Eupees. 

The Pour Senior Judges {conseillers), 



each 

200 


Two Auditors, each 

100 

3 ) 

Eoyal Judge at Pondicherry . 

200 

1} 

33 

King^s Counsel [Procureur du Roi) 

200 

33 

Eoyal Judge at Chandernagore 

166 

33 

King^s Counsel at „ 

166 

33 

Eoyal Judge at Karikal „ 

133 

33 

King^s Counsel at Karikal . 

133 

33 

Justice of the Peace at Pondicherry 

133 

33 

Justice of the Peace at Chander- 



nagore ..... 

120 

33 

Justice of the Peace at Karikal . 

100 . 

/ 


Treaties — Conventions — Salt and Opium Monopoly — 
Import Duties on Rice. 

The thirteenth article of the Treaty of Peace of 
3rd September 1783 runs thus : — 

" Le roi de la Grande Bretagne restitue a Sa Majeste 
tres chretienne tons les etablissements qui lui appar- 
tenaient au commencement de la guerre presente sur 
la c6te d^Orixa et dans le Bengale^ avec la liberte 
d^entourer Chandernagor d^un fosse pour Pecoulement 
des eaux, et Sa Majeste britanique s'engage a prendre 
les mesures qui seront en son pouvoir pour assurer aux 
sujets dela Prance, dans cette partie de P Inde, comme 
sur les cotes d^Orixa, de Coromandel et de Malabar 
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mi commerce sur, Ubre, et independant, tel que lefaisait 
la Compagnie fran^'aise des Indes Orientales.soit qulls 
le fassent individuellement ou ea corps de compagnie/^ 
Prior to this treaty the English East India Company 
had never attempted to levy any customsj export or 
import duties, on us ; and the commerce of opium, salt- 
• petre, &c., were as free for us as for tlie English in all 
parts of India ; but the Company’s possessions, the 
town of Calcutta particularly, had much increased 
during the wai', and a tariff of customs had been pro- 
mulgated, it was said, in most part applicable to the 
municipal necessities of the Bengal metropolis, which 
it was then attempted to apply to Prenoh vessels 
trading with Bengal, several of which were forcibly 
visited on theii' rvay to Chandernagorc, and a Eremch 
ship-of-war was fired into and swamped by the fort of' 
Bouge Bougie. Negotiations were entered into on the 
subject between tbc Governor-General of Bengal, 
represented by Lieutenant-Colonel Cathcart, and 
Viscount Souliac, Governor-General of the French 
possessions in India. They tcrminaced by a pro- 
visional treaty dated the 30th April 1780, wliieh 
stipulated, amongst other points — 1st. fi'hat French 
vessels trading in the English Settiemeuts in India 
should pay no customs, but merely the same municipal 
(iutics as English ones; ^nd. Tliut no Frcucii ship or 


boat of war, going up or down the Jlougly. should ou 
any account be visited or in any way dctaiiual {hetr. 
bailed or called to). 3rd. That no French vc.i-'cl ot 
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commerce belonging to the French East India 
Company, or to any French private tidvcntnrcr, should 
he visited or detained, except when a declaration 
upon oath, signed by pemous known to the English 
Compaujf’s officers, had been previously made that such 
vessel had on board salt in quantity superior to the 
quantity stipulated in the same treaty, arms, or ammu- 
nition. 4th. That French ships would have the right 
to import to Bengal 200,000 inaunds ol; salt, which the 
English Company should pay for at a certain rate per 
maund (80 lbs.). 5th. That the English East India 
Company should deliver to the French 300 boxes of 
opium at the price of fabrication, and 18,000 maunds 
of saltpetre. At the same time similar negotiations 
were carried on in Europe between the respective 
Governments, which were concluded the 31st August 
1787, by a treaty signed W. Eden and Count Mon- 
morin, which contained the same stipulations con- 
cerning the liberty, security, and independence of 
French commerce, and concerning the importation of 
200,000 maunds of salt to Bengal, and the exportation 
of opium and saltpetre, but which intentionally 
remained silent respecting the customs, or export 
and import duties. This point, however, was clearly 
explained by a letter of Count Monmorin annexed to 
the treaty when sent to the Governor of Pondicherry, 
Ici s’arrete (says this letter, dated 24th September 
1787) la convention faite entre les deux cours, 
pareeque celle de Londres n^a pas cru qu^il fut neces- 

8 
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saire d'’y inserer d'autres points ; mais ils sont claire- 
ment expliques dans la lettre qui a ete ecrite a Milord 
Cornwallis en lui envoyant la convention, et dont Mr, 
Eden, ministre plenipotentiaire Anglais, m'a renus la 
copie que vous trouverez ci-jointe, ainsi que celle de la 
iefetre qu'’il m^a Ecrite : — En pretendant qne Ic privilege 
de percevoir les droits de donane dn goiiverncment ne 
pent ieur etre dispute, les Anglais ont neanraoius rcsolu 
de se desister de ce^tc perception, et il cst ordonnd an 
Lord Cornwallis de n^cn pas exiger, II ue Ihut 
actuellement considez’er que cette franchise et nous 
devons esperer qu'il ne sera jamais question d^enrcveuir 
a la discussion du point Me droit. Cette Iruuclu'sc du 
surplus s etend aux douanes.do Madras coinme a celles 
du IBengale, sauf des droits de peage (pie les propric- 
taires de diverses possessions sous la de])en(luncc dc 
I'Angleterre peuveut etre en possession dc percevoir, et 
qui au raoius exclut pour I’avenir toute iiupo?iliuu 
nouvelle de cette espcce.” This eonvciiUon ol 
31st August 1787, as explained by the letter of 
24tli November, continued to be executed till 
and even at tbe peace of Amiens, though that treaty 
of peace did not recall the terms of the couventiou ot 
1783. 

The treaty of 30th May 1814-, merely stipidatca 
that the French establishments in India Hhait bo 
restored as they were on tlm 1st January 17UJ, rmd 
that in the English possessions in lu<ii« l‘rcncli 
subjects will have the same protection the most 
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favoured nations. The French Government understood 
that these settlements were to be restored with the 
liberty, security, and independence of commerce 
stipulated by former treaties, and particularly by that 
of 1783, explained by the convention and letters of 
1787. This, hon'ever, the English Government would 
not admit, and new negotiations were commenced, 
which terminated by a convention of 7th March 1815. 

' The English Government did not pbsitively contest that 
the intention of the high contracting powers had been 
to return the French establishments with the liberties 
granted by former treaties, but declared it could not 
consent . to give to France, as formerly, 300 boxes of 
opium at the price of fal^rication, because this con- 
■ cession would necessarily be common to the Dutch and 
Danish Governments, and because so large a quantity 
of opium out of the Company's hands would give rise 
to an extensive contraband traflSc, seriously detrimental 
to its revenue. On the other hand, far from contest- 
ing our right to introduce 200,000 maunds of salt into 
'Bengal at a stipulated price, they offered to purchase 
all the salt that could be fabricated, in our establish- 
ments, over that which would be necessary for our own 
consumption, as the most effectual means of preventing, 
in that article also, an injurious contraband trade. It 
was finally decided by a convention of the 7th March 
1815 ' 

1st. That we might claim yearly 300 boxes of opium 
at the average price of the Calcutta sales. 


8 
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2nd. That in compensation of the privilege granted to 
the English Company's Government of purchasing, at 
a fixed price, all the salt prepared in our settlements 
over the quantity necessary for our own consumption, 
the Company should pay us yearly, at Calcutta or 
Madras, from the 1st October 1814, the sum of four 
lakhs of sicca rupees,-^ 

3rd. That onr right of exporting from Bengal, 
yearly, 18,000 maunds of saltpetre should he main- 
tained. 

This convention, it seems, was not found sufficient 
to prevent all attempts at the contraband introduction 
of salt from the Fi'ench to the English territory, and it 
was pi’oposed to stop our fabrication of salt altogether; 
but as this was detrimental to the interests of the scdt- 
works proprietors, who had no part in the compensa- 
tion of four lakhs, an additional convention became 
necessary, which was passed between the Governors 
of Madras and Pondicherry, the 13th May 181S, It 
stipulates — ^That ail the salt-works in the Preuch 
establishments sliall he stopped dming the ndioie term 
of the Honourable Company’s charter; tliat the Madras 
Government engages to pay to that o£ Pondicherry, 
as an indemnity to the salt-works proprietors, a sum of 
four thousand star pagodas, yearly, also duririg the 
whole term of the Company’s cliarter ; that the Madras 
Government engages to furnish to the Govermneut of 
Pondicherry the quantity of salt neoesstury tor the coa- 

* Upv.'ards o£ J2 10,000. 
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sumption of all tiie French establishments. As the 
French settlements do not produce a sufficient quantity 
of rice for their inhabitants, it has ever been acknow- 
ledged that we have a right to- draw this necessary 
article,, duty free, from the English territory, at least 
so far as regards our own wants. This also has given 
rise to many complaints and difficulties, but] scarcely 
worthy of mention here. At present, rice of English 
produce is freely imported; hut, on the other hand, 
none, even of French growth, is exported by sea 
without paying, for the benefit of the Madras Govern- 
ment, the duty fixed for exportation by foreign 
bottoms, even when exported by English vessels for the 
Mauritius. This is considered as a grievance, parti- 
cularly at Earikal, where a tolerably brisk traffic in 
rice and other grains is carried on with Ceylon and 
the Mauritius, in vessels bearing the English flag. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 

The Kevenues of the French 'establishments, inde- 
pendently of the four lakhs of sicca rupees paid annually 
by the Madras Government to the Pondicherry Govern- 
ment, are a little more than four lakhs of Company’s 
rupees, and the total expenditure is also four lakhs of 
Company’s rupees; consequently there is a surplus 
revenue of the whole amount of the four lakhs of com- 
pensation money. This the French metropolitan govern- 
ment applies to the necessities of some of its other 
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eoionieSj Tviiose revenues are interior to their expenses. 
[This is an important point. I suppose some of it 
goes to support Algeria.^f] 

The very small apparent importance of the Reuch 
establishments in India, has frequently given rise to 
the opinion that the Metropolitan Government would 
■willingly give them up to the East India Company, as 
have lately done the Danes with their settlements of 
Thanquebar on the llalabar coast, and Serarapore on 
the banks of the Hoogly. I believe the impression to 
be an erroneous one, as without Pondicherry we should 
not have the means of carrying on the very important 
exchange of India blue cloth with the gum produced 
by the forests of the interior of AfricvV, the oidy 
really prosperous trade France can boast of at preseut, 
tbe monopoly of which we no-w possess, but which 
would undoubtedly fall into the hands of the English, 
if "we could no longer offer the only article of exchange 
the .;Vrabs will accept, j 

^ lu 1SS3. stylov! “ouocf ilie glories of Franco.’* -Uiy .surpIcH 
rovenuo at Pomlicberry ■will now jirobably go to Toniiuiu 1 

t In November ISSo, there was a rssino«rc<i pareha-e of Cli.wy 
deruugoro. It was said that the Govenramat oi isuha were in 
treaty -ivith the Pi-onch for the parchxise of it, bat aohing y.tu 
known for certain ou tho subject. If ail cho town# »ad i eiO) 
the resnnauta of old factories est.vbii.-hod in tho »iaya >.‘f t!y' htww-t 
occapation — were sold to the British Govcniiaont, it n.igat rave 
a vast deal of anuoyanco in the event of a great hurot can «,ir, i r 
of Europc.m coinplic.aioaa in tho Hast. 
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Exolaxo and Fkaxci: i.'i rxDO-CJinxA.” 

In* the “ Flational llcvicw for ^May 1883 there is a valii- 
ahle article by Mr. A. li. Colquhouu on the situation of 
the French in Indo-Chiua. Mr. Colquhouu has only 
recently returned from Tonquin, after his travels in 
Yunnan and other quarters. This energetic traveller 
reminds oue of that useful functionary of the past, as 
described by Cowper : — 

Ho conios tlio herald of a noisy world, 

No\vs of all niitiona lumbering on liia back. 

The contribution, of Avhicli the following is an 
extract, is entitled “■ 'England • and France in Indo- 
China 

‘'The only means by which the King of Siam can 
hope to foil the French in their present policy, and 
develop the material prosperity of his country, is hy 
opening it up by means of roads and railways. It is 
onr duty, as well as our interest, to aid this friendly 
Potentate in the retention, consolidation, and develop- 
ment of his dominion. In' no better and in no more 
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effectual way can iWs be done than by connecting tbe 
interior of bis kingdom witb bis own capital and witli 
British Burma by means of railways. Tbe deep 
commercial interest — already a considerable one — 
which we should then have in the autonomy of his 
empire would be the strongest bariier against further 
possible aggression. The value of the country as a 
field for commercial enterprise is fully evidenced by 
the character of the ‘people, the riclmess of the soil, 
the mineral wealth, the vastness of the teak forests, the 
fine quality of the tea, the large area available for 
cultivation, and the magnificent grazing-plains. The 
great richness of the country behveen Zinimc and 
Bangkok, and the density of the population and the 
value of Zinime as a central entrepCd of trade are 
strongly dwelt upon by Carl Boch in Peterinanns 
MitteUungen for May. He strongly advocates the 
railway from Zinime to Bangkok for political aud 
commercial reasons. The Government of India ami 
the commercial community of this country arc now 
fully alive to the importance of the question; aud 
with the cordial assistance of the King of Siam, a 
reconnaissance of North Siam and tlie Shan country 
■will shortly he made, as the initial step of this policy. 
The English trade wdth China amounts to more than 
half the total of .2100,000,000, while that of Prance is 
trifling j in Indo-China the trade of England amounts 
to more than two-thirds the total of ij'OOjOOibOOO, 
while French commerce, even at Saigon, is so slight lui 
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iardly to be worth . discussion. ’T^e occupation of 
Tonquin will almost certainly lead to a IPrauco-Chiuese 
war^ the results of which would he disastrous chiefly to- 
the commerce of England and America^ but also to 
that of Germany and other European Powers. Such 
a war— no matter what its issue may be — would undo- 
all the progress made during forty years of peace in 
the relations of European Powers with China. It 
would be certain to raise the antagonism of the popu- 
lace in the interior against the missionaries and then.* 
Christian converts^ as has occurred already in Tonquiu 
after Erench interference. Should the French prove- 
successful in Tonquin^ that province will be used 
merely as a northern base for aggression against Siam 
and the independent Shan country, leading to compli- 
cations with Siam, and, as a seqidtur, ultimately with 
this country. The first step in the French programme 
has already been taken in the commencement of the 
first section of the Mehong Valley Railway ; the 
second will be the expedition to Tonquin. The 
European articles found in the interior of Siam and 
the Shan country are British goods, distributed through 
the agency of British merchants. The independent 
Shan States have thrown off the yoke of Burma, and 
it should be our policy to allow them to gravitate 
towards the kingdom of Siam, whose people are of the 
same race, religion, and language as themselves. 
Btdma, whose intrigues with France have been lately 
resumed, is in a state of disintegration, and on no- 
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account should Ifto impovtation of arms into that 
country be permitted^ to be used for the re-subjugation 
of' the Shans or against ourselves. Siam is friendly 
and progressive, and the country ’ is being gradually 
opened up ; the kingdom can best be consolidated and 
strengthened by means of raihvays, one of u'hicli 
should connect the railway system of British Burma 
with Siam. The issues involved by the expedition to 
Tonquin seem absolutely uncomprehended by the 
French public. They have been blinded by the dream 
of an easy creation of a vast Indo-Chinese Empire, 
and the moment is said to be opportune for the birth 
of this Nouvelle France. The annexation of Tomiuin 
is regarded as a mere bagatelle, not involving the dis- 
charge of a single musket ; and the idea of an ‘ armed 
expedition, a campaign, an adventure,^ ever arising from 
it is ridiculed. The injury which would be the result 
to the enormous commerce of Europe aud America of 
a war with China, seems not to be considered a lactor 
in the case. Should, howevei', the occupation of 
Tonquiu not lead to a Chinese war*, as I believe it 
certainly will, the French will have not only the 
Tonquinese to deal with, but Annara, aud a tact 
ignored by the few Frenchmen who arc aware ol it ■ 
after the subjugation of Tonquin aud Animm, there 
will still remain between them and China the liardy 
aud resolute hill tribes, who have to this day remained 
unsubdued before the most absorbing nation in^he 
world, the Chinese,'’^ 
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Perhaps some thoughtful Bnglishuien may be inclined 
"to hold the opinion that our country is quite as 
“ absorbing a nation as China. Any way, it is our 
bounden duty, especially at the present time, to preserve 
. intact our good relations with the Celestial Empire 
which, from the days of Noah, has been the wonder of 
the world. It may here be well to recommend to public 
attention Dr. Williams’ re-Avritten volume, brought 
'down to the present time, entitled ‘‘ The Middle King- 
dom,” published by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co, — 
^ splendid and useful work for information on China. 
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VI. 

G-eographical and other Notes. 

Malte Brun, th,e Prencli geographer, was the first 
to give the title Ghln-hulia to the countries how 
exciting so much interest. 

The Empire of Aunam, for many years past, has ])cen 
set do^vn as containing 120,000 English square miles, 
with a population ranging as higli as 10,000,000, or 
about eighty-threc persons to the square mile. 

Just before the second Bmunese war (1852) the 
Burman Empire was said to contain 250,000 s(pjiare 
miles, with under four millions of inhabitants (ex- 
clusive of Shans), about foui'teeu or fifteen to the 
square mile. Siam has long been said to measure 
200,000 square miles, with a population of 4,000,000, 
or twenty to the square mile. 

The following remarks by the Tonquin correspondent 
of the Timei‘ (Oct. 18) are valuable : — 

Considerable confusion is noticeable in the ctu* 
ployment of the terms Touquin, Annam, Cucliin- 
China, and it will be worth while, heforo entering 
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upon any account of cextain features of the country, 
to understand clearly what these terms mean, and how 
they gained their present political significance. Befe- 
rence to a map of Indo-Cluna — by preference a French 
one — will greatlv facilitate the comorehension of what 
I have to sav on this subiect. 

• XT 

The most ei,stera portion of the enormous penin- 
sula o£ Indo-China — a name invented bv Dr. Levden 

m tf 

to replace the o!d term Tranigangetic India — now 
I ' ’ ’ * ' 5r>fn two nans. 
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in opposition to Nam-ki (region of tke south). To 
the Cantonese and Soutliern Chinese near Tonc|uiu 
it is known as Yuan, but among the names borne 
dui'ing its varying fortunes are those given to it by 
tbe Chinese, and still in use — namely Cao-chi or Giao- 
cbi (Forked toes) — that is to say, the kingdom of* those 
who have forked toes and Ngan-nau or An-nam 
(Peace of the South). The variety of names in use 
under different dynasties previous to 1802 need not be 
referred to. The name Tonquin or Tong-king is 
derived from the surname of the principal capital 
Keslio, close by which stands to-day Hanoi (Interior 
of tbe river), which was called "Capital of the East,'' 
namely Tong-king, in opposition to Tay-kinh (capital 
of the West) - 

" Cochin-China was the first name given to Tonquin 
by Europeans, and seems to have been of Jlalay origin. 
Tonquin formed part of the Thsing dynasty in the 
third century, when the Malays first Hsited China, 
whieh country they called Tchiua after the Thsing 
dynasty, and they named the countiy of Cao-chi, 
the Tonquin of to-day, Cauchichain in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the Cochin of India." 

The well-read correspondent likewise gives the 
following information; "The Japanese who were found 
in Tonquin by the Butch, had been settleti in that 
countrv for some time, but the edict issued h\ the 
Mikado in 1035 forbade the .Tapaue.ic, muler pcmiity 
of death, to venture abroad, and put an cud to the 
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commercial rclattous which huU till that time cxi.ste(l 
with the countries of Iiulo-Chiua.'" Again, ‘"I’he 
principal waterway of Tompun, known to Europe to- 
day as the Song-lv:i or Song-Koi (groat or principal 
river), and christened by the Ereneh ‘ Eleuvc iiougo/ 

is called by the natives Jio-de, the ancient name 

To tlm Tonquitiese ajul Aunamites, the Song-Koi is 
not the principal river of Tompiin, for the reason that 
the lied llivcr beyond the Del-Va has never known 
Annamese domination. Its steep hanks and tnrret- 
Uke character olYered no held to the Annamese, whose 
home was in the alluvial Hat lauds of the Delta, in 
Yunnan, among tim many names home by it is tliat of 
Hong-Kiang or Red River, given to it on account of 
the red-colourcii clay carried by it, and which sug- 
gested the name to French and Chinese alike.” 

Regarding Dr. llarmaud, we learn tlrat the Com- 
missioner-General in Toiujuiu was a member of the 
famous French Government E.Kpedition of 1S08-G9, 
known commonly as GaruieiAs, and wdio has since tlicu 
been employed in Indo-Ciuua, recently at Bangkok.''^ 
He sent “ a Laoliau (Shan) messenger in fifteen days 
from the ^Mekong to the upper waters of a stream 
falling into the Tonquiu GulpU.” 
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VII. 

IJTOTES ON THE pITHATION IN INDO-CIHNA. 


Thk Treatv of Hue. 


Ey tlie middle of October the full text of tbe 
Treaty of Hue^ or the “ Draft Treatv botwcou Erauce 

fe * 

and Anam,” was published. This treaty promises to 
be one of the most uuportant ever made iu the iiibt : 
and a summary of it is as follows : — 


[Paris, Got. I K 

The full text of the draft I’rcaiy eonchuled between 
France and Anuam on the ,'^5th .\.ug\ist has just Iveu 
communicated to the Press. It consists of tn eiuy-sei eu 
e^h’ticlcs, and was sittned bv Af. llarmand, Givil Goju- 
missaiy and Plenipotentiary, aoliuij in the name of 
Franco, and by Troan Dirih 'Puc, ami Xijayjin 
Hicp, the Plenipotentiaries of the Kina of Ammu 
AIAL PaUisuo dc Champeaux and de la llastule Ala'^e 
Ilaitec also signed the Treaty as Al. lUrmand’s 
witnesses and counsellors.] 

In Article 1, .Anam ^‘'recognises and .accepts ihc 
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Protectorate of PraBCCj 'witli the consequences entailed 
hy that kind of connection as it is understood by 
European diplomacy ; that is to say, that France will 
pi’eside over the relations of the Anamite Government 
with all foreign Powers, including China, with which, 
powers the Anamite Government will only be able to 
communicate by the intermediary of Erance.^^ 

Articles 8, 9, and 10, concern the construction of 
light-houses, roads, bridges, and ^telegraph Hues. 

Article 11 is as follows : — 

There will be at Hue a French Besident Agent, a 
functionary of very high rank. He will not interfere 
in the internal affairs of the province of Hue, but he 
will be the representative of the French Protectorate, 
under the control of the General Commissary delegated 
by the Government of the French Republic. The 
General Commissary will preside over the foreign 
relations of the kingdom of Anam, but will be able 
to delegate his authority, and all, or part of his 
powers, to the French Resident at Hue. The French 
Resident Agent at Hue will have the right to be 
received in private and personal audience by his 
Majesty the King of Anam, who cannot refuse tO' 
receive him without a valid reason.'’^ 

Articles 13, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 contain the 
stipulations for the establishment of French Resident 
Agents in Tonquin. A French Resident Agent is to. 
be established at Hanoi, another at Haiphong, another 
in a maritime town to be named in the future, and 

9 
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otlicrs in tliG capitals of aJI the great provinces. 
Prench resident functionaries are also to be placed in 
the chief towns of the secondary provinces, as it niav 
be found necessary. These latter will be placed under 
the authority of the French Residents in the capitals 
of the great provinces. The French agents will be 
protected by a garrison of French and native troops. 
The Mandarins are to continue to administer the 
Government under the conti-ol of the French agents, 
but if they manifest hostility towards the French they 
will he removed on the demand of the Frencli autho- 
rities. The Resident Agents will be charged with the 
distribution of justice m all civil, correctional, and 
commercial atfaks between Europeans of all nation- 
alities and the natives; appeal from their dcci-sions will 
have to be made to the Courts of Saigon. The 
French Residents Avill, -with the assistance of the 
Quan Bo, superintend the collection of the taxes. 

Ai’ticle 19 provides that the re-organised Custom 
House serricc shall be confided entirely to I'ccuch 
administrators. Tlic Custom Houses will he placed 
on the sea-shore and the frontiers wherever they may 
be required. 

Article 20 provides that French citizens and subject'*, 
and all foreigners who claim the hendit ot i'Jimch 
protection, .shall enjoy perfect liberty tiuoughmst the 
whole of ToJUjuin, and in the ports open to euinnK fce 
in Aimm. They are to Hve in safety, ami be permittfd 
to establish commercial housns tunl ]a.<ssc'S pnqjera. 
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lU-ticle 21 says that all persons who may wish to 

Wi^W^rillbeahletoohtalnthe^^ 

tion from the French Besident 'Agent at H , 

Governor o£ Coehin-China. and the French Commissary 

“ttof Article 22 is as follows .-' France 
will maintain, as long as that preeantmn *all s^ 
to her necessary, military stations ““ 

of the Bed Biver, in order to gnaranteeits free n . 
gation. She may also raise permanent fortifioatio 

Oil it at sucli points as slie may 
Article 23 runs thus : 

n France undertakes to guamntee for the future the 
complete integrity of the States of His * 

Eng of Anam, to defend that Sovereign again aU 
aggi'essions from without, and against aU ““ 

fram within his dominions, 

■claims against foreigners, hiance nnue 
to purge Tomiuin of the bands known by the name 
Black Flags, and to .ensure by that means the seeuuty 
. and.liberty of commerce on the Bed Biver. Hi 

Majesty the King of Anam is to 
, past, to direct the internal administration of his States 

with the exception, however, of the restrictions which 

result from the present Treaty. 

The remaining Articles state that I'rance ivi pro- 
vide the King of Anam with all the pfficers, engineeiSy 
scientific men^ &c.j he may needy and that ^ P ’ ^ 
portion in which the Anamite Government is^ P 
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ticipate in the revenue derived from the Customs duties, 
telegi’aph services, and monopolies that may be con- 
ceded to Eranee, will be decided at future conference. 
Erance and Anam are to nominate plenipotentiaries, 
who are to meet at Hue to settle all points of detail. 
They are also to study all the questions concerning 
the monopolies of Tonqnin, and concessions of mines 
’ and forests.— « Standm-d/^ October 15 . 


Geneeai/ Bouet on the State or Toxqujn. 

Paius, Nov. 2nd. 

The late Commandcr-in-Chief in Tomjnin has allowed 
himself to be freely interviewed by newspaper reporter, 
and appears to have been most communicative to a 
representative of the “ Gaulois,^’ who gives an almost 
verbatim report of the conversation. It is us follows ; — 

Reporter . — ^You have come home on u mission, it 
seems. It had^ however, been stated that your depar- 
tme from Tonquin was the result of disagreement 
between yourself and Commissary Ilavmuiul. 

General Bouet . — I am home on a inhsiou. Ihc CivU 
Commissary has charged me to enlighten the (lovern* 
inent witli regard to the real state of allairs in lomjuin, 
and the sacrifices which it is indispensable to make to 

i. 

seize that country. 

Reporter.— And, in your opinion, ^vha^ wmi kv 
done ? 
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Ge,.ral Bouet.-M least teu "^XmeS 

ve^uired ttee. aad ttey f 

-r;:— 

,^°SrraeJ.-Tonciuiu is " ^ 

population docdesbut the climate >svay b ^ 

^contend trith fotmidable m—n- J*;;” 
middle of August, our troops had b^n i^^ 

couutiT they would have been diOT 

tether questions the > p„mts on 

phong, and Hanoi are the t lee contend 

which our j north-west, Black 

with pirates, and, in t e noi 

Blags and Chinese. Indeed, th clement of 

„est to the south-east an ten 

Chinese. I put the num ei o m ct Blags and 

thousand men. A third part of the Black U S 

Chinese are aimed with ie a 

rifles of various models. The diveisl y 

cause of fashion, and 

disciplined and drilled m whicli I ob- 

led by Europeans. Ei-om the ““““ ^ ninst 

served they -trenched themselves, then « ^ 

be Germans. They have sm , 

never found myself confronted witb K.rupP g 
before my defiarture I heard cannons, 

reinforcements wbicli arrived , l^-now 

As for the garrison of Bac-Nin , 
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whether that garrison had been sent there by China, 
but certainly it consisted of Chinamen. The men 
were, however, badly ai’oied, a quarter of them at most 
having Eemingtons. The Chinese and Black Piaas 
in an open country are not at all dangerous. The 
impetuosity of the French terrifies them. Wliei/thcy 
are protected by their earthworlcs it is another matter, 
and th&y hold out very long. The length of the war 
depends both on the nhmber of the enemy and that of 
oui’ own troops. When I left Tonquin ^ve had throe 
thousand three hundred men, but now there arc eight 
thousand. Ten thousand are required. It is necessary 
to leave garrisons everyAvhere. Thus the three towns 
we occupy require garrisons amounting to fifteen hun- 
dred men. As to whether ten thousand men will 
sufSce if Cliina intervenes, I must say I do not take 
that eventuality into consideration. What I say is 
that ten thousand men ai'e necessary to drive out of 
Tonquin the enemies we have now to contend again-'^t 
there. If China intervenes, it will be requisite tu 
reinforce the Expeditionary Corps. What it is indis- 
pensable to have is cavalry, to pursue aud terrorise the 
enemy. So long as we have no horsemen tfiey will 
escape us, and will not fear us, for they run in.ster than 
our soldiers. Our troops, on my tieparture, were in 
good health. They bear the climate well, thanU to 
a modification I introduced in their castume. In Ton- 
quin the French soldier-s tyear black trmi>eri5, ami .t 
loose jacket of thin cloth. That light attire h.vs tfic 
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advantage of not overloading the men, and of drying 
qniclily when it has been %yet by the rain. The Black 
Blags fight with relentless courage. I will give yon 
but one example, perhaps rather old now. When 
Hanoi was taken by Biviere, they burnt down the 
houses of the principal street. It is now very like 
what the Rue de Lille was after the Commune. I 
cannot say how long I sliall remain in Prance. ^ I trust 
the jMinister of the Marine ••.vill send me back to 
Tonquin to accomplish the work I have commenced 
there. — Standard,” November 3. 

It was eventually announced in the “Daily Telegraph," 
from “ a very interesting letter ” written by the corre- 
spondent of the “ Prance” at Haiphong, dated November 
23rd, “that everyone is now aware that the Chinese are 
commanded by European officers, and that the Anna- 
mese who have come from Bac-Ninh declai’e that it is 
defended by Krupp guns.” Speculating on Admiral 
Courbet’s chances of success, he continues : — 

He is a first-rate officer, and may be trusted to do 
what is to be done; but may he not be mistaken? If 
he sustain a check, what will become of the Expedi- 
tionary Corps when attacked by the Chinese hordes 
which will swoop down upon us from every quarter if 
— which, heaven forfend — we have to retreat? The 
reinforcements from Prance all ari’ived here quite a 
fortnight ago, 'and you may be sure that if Admiral 
Com’bet has not commenced operations, it is because 
he recognises the gravity of the situation, and will not 
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take tlie field without turning to account tlie smallest 
circumstances that may prove favourable to us.” 


Interview with the Marquess T'seng. ♦ 

Paris, November Gtli. 

Tlieofollowing is the substance of the statements of 
the Marquess T^seng‘in reply to interrogatories by 
a representative of the Gaulois,” who went over to 
Folkestone to interview him. “If tlie French Chamber 
vote such credits as would indicate the intention to 
pursue and extend hostilities, China will most assuredly 
respond with military measures. As to the de.spatcli 
of M. Tricon concerning Li Hung Tchatig^s disavowal, 
it is either due to a misapprehension, or it was written 
to order received from Paris. However it may be, 
I have a telegram from Pekin, in which both the 
Government and Li Hung Tchang deny having ex- 
pressed the slightest desire for M. Tricon to remain, 
and in which entire approbation is testiiied oi tlm 
manner in which I have followed their in.^truetions. 
France is making war upon us, and hostilitie-s are, 
therefore, unfortunately, to he e.xpected. Our Pro- 
vinces of Canton, Quang Si, and Tiuuum are in a goml 
condition to ofler resistance, and as to the report ot 
a tlmcutened revolution at Pekin, there is no truth 
in it. There arc eleven thousand illuck Hags now 
in the field, and they have strong reserves on the uppir 
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•course of the Red River. They arc still paid by the 
Emperor of Auam. You may rest assured that both 
the Anamites and Tonquiuians would make common 
•cause with China, and forty thousand Frenchmen would 
he inadequate to meet them. M. Harmand has no 
influence whatever in Tonquin. I know M. Patenotre, 
the appointed successor of M. Bouree, to be an able 
and a conciliatory diplomatist. If China were heaten 
in the first battles ^vith Prance^ the Empire might 
•become divided' into several Governments ; but each 
would resist as long and as resolutely as if aU the 
forces of the country were united under a single hand. 
Germany would be too glad at seeing you engaged 
upon a distant and difficult enterprise to olfer any 
interference j but it would be otherwise with England. 
England might not interfere at the outset of hostilities, 
seeing that her mediation is not desired, nor would 
it be accepted by the belligerents. But you may be 
•certain that England would interfere at the proper time 
•to defend her interests, just as she did in Europe in the 
Russo-Turkish war. I shall remain at Folkestone, as, 
^seeing that hostilities may break out at any moment, 
.1 think it better that my family should be here than 
in Paris, but I shaU continue to go either to Paris or 
London, as the affairs of the Embassy may requhe.’^ 
■“ Standard,'’^ November 7th. 
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Note oe the Ghixese Legation* in Paius, 

PakiSj November 7th. 

The Chinese Legation cominuuicates the following 
Note to the French Press After the despatch read 
from the tribune of the Chamber of Deputies Jjv the 
President of the Council the Clxinese Legation thought 
it necessary to publish a protest at once. Since then 
the liiiperial Governmentj informed of the allogaiiou 
in tliis despatch, ht^ ordered the i^farquis T’seng to 
address an official note to the Pi’ench Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to expi’css astonishment at the attitude 
imputed to the Viceroy, Li Hung Cliang, ami to mark 
its confidence in its Ambassador and its approval of 
his conduct, 

" Four opportunities for a pacific solution have been 
discarded. The first was presented by BourAi, 
who was disavowed and recalled; the second took 
place in the simultaneous preseucc of if. Tricon ami 
Li Hung Chang at Shanghai, It was lost owing to 
the menacing vuttitude of the former. Then a Ureat 
Power on Avhose friendship llepublicau France, uiight 
count offered in the most friendly and disiiitercatcd 
manner her good offices. Finally, the French ^Muii-^tcr 
declined to enter into a pacific muicr.'Candiag with liu* 
iMiU’qnis Tseng, wlio, though having power totivuc.diii 
not meet with the reception to which he was otuickah 
From ail tins China must infer a deliberate puvp srf to 


(puuTcl. Because of this iufcivucc >lu,‘ ha- not 
able to treat seriously the propomK m.wk’ tao 
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Government of Pekin, and even if slie had not dis- 
cerned a hostile animus, she could not have treated on 
the basis the Prench ^Minister proposed, that Hang 
Hoa should be opened to French commerce as a port. 
That city stands inland on a mountain. It also pro- 
posed that the neutral zone shoiild be occupied by 
proteges of France, or, in other words, be placed in 
Fi-ench safe-keeping. Consequently, the zone iuef^ues- 
tion would have lacked the qifaUty of neutrality. 
There would have been no buffer between the French 
and Chinese territories. 

“The Marquis Tseng denies the alleged danger of 
revolution at Pekin or anywhere else in the Celestial 
Empire. The Chinese people are excited and irritated 
at the occupation of Tonquin and the projected attack 
on the Fed River cities. Were riots to take place, 
their object would be to force the Imperial Govern- 
ment to resist aggression by declaring war. During 
the last twenty years a native newspaper press has 
sprung up in China. A mass of journals are printed, 
and there is an organised public opinion such as has 
never before existed. The Marquis Tseng does not 
apprehend a massacre of the French or any other 
Eui’opeans. The Imperial Government will take every 
precaution to guard against patriotic anger taking a 
violent and lawless form. The friendly Po-wer referred 
to in the Chinese note is understood to be the United 
States."— Daily News," November Sth. 
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ADDENDA. 


The Tonquin CAMPArGN. 


Different accounts Mrere receiver] on Saturday eveaiug 

(December 29) o£ the total French loss in killed imd 

wounded in the attack on Sontav. One accouiifc savs 

■■ # 

the loss was 36 officers and nearly 1^000 men ; while 
the I^ack Flags lost 6,000 men. The bulk of their 
force withdrew to Hong Hoa and Nam-Dinh, It is 
stated that the Fi'cnch found 2,000,000 dollars in 
silver in Soutay. The place was strongly fortilied and 
defended by Krupp gmis. On tlie other hand, the cor- 
respondent of the New' York Ilci’idd,” telegraphing 
from Hong Kong on Saturday, 'says ; — *' The total 
French loss was 320, of which 75 were killed. The 
eueray^s loss is not reliably known. Aiy correspondent 
at Haiphong says that there is nothing to prevent an 
attack on the rear of the citadel, which would avoid 
the loss attending a direct assault on the froiit, where 
the succeeding lines arc mutually protected. Ihe 
Turcos behaved like madmen. One company ot 1 U) 
men threw themselves upon the intrenchnient^'*, despite 
the orders of their officers, who, seeing their men ••'O 
impetuous, rushed to the front and h'd tluiu to 
destruction. Only 20 men and one ollicur t'-eaped. 
After the intrenclimcuts were taken the enemy 
evacuated Soutay. This occurred onhhe niglit ot tise 
16ch. The Frencli entered on the Udluwiiig morning 


witli guns shouldered. 


Admiral Courbet dU 


mu 
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intend to follow uj, tl.c victory J" ennnot 

nnalre bad .■eceived rc.uforc »out. / 

nrrivo before tbe ramy ers^ 

Thus all advantage m Huvmand. 

Haipbong on the ‘“=f “ i,.„neo, H. 

Tbe sJaff of tbe latter pioc of tbe ircw 

Trieou stops at Hue treaty made on 

King in ratiheatron ‘ , oor Tonquinese 

tbe 25tlr of August. ^ “ ^^.'^nnaent all'ords 

suffer on all sulcb. 1 ^ robbers, 

them no protection agains ^ They cannot 

who pillage and burn Uem disarmed for 

protect themselves, as t , expedition into 

-e than twenty-^o tobbed and 

the country reveals oi 7 suffering the pangs 

burned, pagodas destroyed.^people _^su^ 

of hunger and teiioi. ^ Harmand’s mandarins, 

Trench they are extermina 7 If they shov^ 

who have been importc ^ ^ ^ their homes 

indifference tbeir property rs parties, ftom 

nresacltedbytbebrenebreeonnorter 

whatever d"”'® then they are oppressed 

and when no soldieis arnv , 

by the mandarins/^ Sontay and the- forts 

A Trench despatch says . troops. All 

on the river are strongly oeenp.ed by our 


^ n 1 tllOV COH” 

by Gliitioso troops. 
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VIII. 

The following is a very concise and interesting accoui 
of “ Englisli Pioneers in ludo-China — 

It is rather strange* that in all that has lately been 
written on the subject of Freneh enterprise in Annam 
no reference has been made to old Thomas Bowyear 
and to English activity in Cochin-China so far back as 
the seventeenth century. The truth is, however, that 
Englishmen were among the first pioneers of Euro- 
pean commerce in Indo-China. If wc look for the 
origin of French influence in this quarter of Asia we 
shall trace it to Constantine Falcon, the successful 
Greek jMinister of Siam, who would never have found 
the opportunity of distinction but for his taking service 
under our East India Company. It was lie wlio con- 
cluded a treaty of a most favourable ehanukcr with 
Louis XIV., and perhaps aspired to make himself the 
ruler of the country by means of an alliance with the 
“ Grand hlouurque.^^ At the very time that Palcou 
was supreme in Siam, Captain Dumpier wtw cruising 
olf the coast of Tong-king, aud reporting many strutige 
customs of the natives. At thL pcrkul the priucipui 
traders in the country, which had been hrotigfit under 
European notice by tbe Portuguese at the end of the 
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ENGLISH EIONEEESdIN INHO-OHINA. 
i^teentU centux-y. «vo fte 

practically enjoyed tlie ^ Japanese 

altliough now there IS piobaby Captain 

merchant throughout the whole of Anna ^ 

Dampier-s voyage was in the 

important one of Thomas Borvyear tollowed rt 

ntei’val of eight years. 

In 1695-tlie Erencli Embassy un 

bke having returned iu the rnetya ime 

out accomplishing any permanent o aec 
India Company's representatives at ac 
0 send an expedition to the conntoes 
onte to Canton; and no doubt ^aptam 
lai’rative had something to do with the ^.p ^ 
ence to Tong-king. The ship Eolp m 
ingly fitted out in that year and pa ^ 
command of Captain Zachariah StiloOe^^ ^ 

Mr. Eathaniel Higgins, as representati^^ 

India Company, to the King of 
entrusted to the supercargo, ^ 

He has left a brief but graphic 
jonruey, ’which will be found 
“ Oriental Repertory.” In 
a passage to the effect that '*ta- 
seeking to conquer kingdom^; hu- 
trade.” The -'^Dolphin” 
nearly two years, and during 
the coast of Annam and tho v/U-- 
King of Cochin-China, a-s 






lii; 
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Tvas calledj gave Mr. Bowyear a most favourable recep- 
tion, and promised to afford tliose Englishmen who 
visited his realm protection and every facility foi 
trade. Greater success could haa*dly have attended £ 
commercial mission than that which befell Mr. Thomsi 
Bowyear; but whether Mr. Higgins had found \)tliei 
matters to engage his mind nearer home, or whethe 
he had been succeeded as director of the East Indi 
Company at Calcutta Joy some less adventurous spirit, 
nothing further was done towards extending our trade 
with the States and peoples of Purtlier India. Tliis 
is the more remarkable because the terms secured by 
Mr. Bowyear were exceptionally encouraging, while the 
reports he brought back of the region depicted it as 
" a land flowing with milk and honey .” — “ St. James’s 
Gazette,” August 14, 1883. 

Such pioneers are too apt to be forgotten by intel- 
ligent Englishmen, being too remote for the present 
busy times. Fi'ora ]\Ir. Higgins’s letter it Avould appear 
that our policy then was not very ditfei'cnt to what it 
is now in the East and elsewliere, viz. noi comiuest but 
trade. With the Ercnch in Cochin-CIiina and Tunquin, 
the rule would now appear to bo (as also in iMadii- 
gascar) conquest first and trade after, a mode of 
opcr.atiou we have too often practised ourselves to be 
able to give any sound advice to others on the 
subject. « 


Works on Burma by the same Author, 

K 

la (fhi' I'if.n.jr, Hi’ij. i*ricr I*!''. 

OUR BURMESE WARS 
RELATIONS WITH BURMA. 

157 r// MAPS aXP MlLlPAnr SKEfCHIuS. 

Opinions of tlic Press (ISSOi. ^ 

«!.i' i'k c.ip3li5« trv.i'.itt;-' the th.vii i!k> 

“ I'vU aiuJ i!u« I'.uil'vJcl.vn, ns v,ul1 n « to 

ihi? >'i niVti 

ArAt».'n-. 

i,} ;i .iiit itiiiivM-i.iiity in iii i whicli t.< vifjot’oa,', 

cKriity, nluiv," nil, 

Vi’j.aa.v 

“Tlix-i nbly-v.'ri'.lt'U \nl5inio >i nn-ii ^-aisnibk*." 

Iliutiiii Mill.. 

"Tlin vohiin*' iia compb’to liiiUiry uf Ihu'ni:i, HrUinh iind Indo* 
jHTidi'nt, for tljo l.i t lifty- >>■£ yi'.tru. . . . WliutliiT vioivcd a*! a 
tuiliuvry, !i cosnnu-rrial, a poliiic.-iJ, a xirograpiiic.il, or an Iii.iton’cal 
Vi'oek, tJio voitujio i7 a highly coiiiiiicikI.iIjIii {irodiiotioii.” 

Sr.i.vD.iJin. 

“ May havu a vc-ry timoly 

S.iTiuiuv Itr.vir.w. 

“ iliiS iiarnilivo of tho ovonts of lSo2, In ivhich ho took an activo 
part, i.-j apiritoil anil corroofc." 

Ait'iy .iM» Navv GA'/.mc. 

“ni** work i.i an intcroHling anil iurttructivo ono, either to the 
soldier or to tiio civilian," 

D.ih.y Nkhs. 

“ Thero can little doubt that the author ia well informed on 
the aubject on which ho writea, and ho haa convoyed a largo 
amount of Iru.atworthy information in a very readablo form." 

Lo.vnos FioAiio. 

" Such worka aro noithor written, nor maatcrod, in a day." 



PYEE, 

THE SUPERIOR GOUNTRY; 

OR, 

Tke Great Attractions of Bui’ma to Britisli Enterprise 

and Commerce. 


^ Opinions of the Ppess (1882J. 

Broad Arrow. 

“ Anytliing wliicli tho autlior writca about Burma must bo worth 
readiug. This is so w'itli tlie prosoirt work, in which avo sot forth 
bho groat attractious of Burma to British ontorpriso audcommorco. 
Our morchanta and manufacturora, who aro ou tho iook-out for 
now markota, will do well to study tlioso pages j while tboso who 
wash nioroly to be amused will find much to pleaao thorn in the 
author’s skotohoa of character and customs.” 

Sr. JAin:.s’s Gazkttj:. 

“ Tho author produces a narrative which is particularly into* 
resting at tho j)resout time, when there is a possibility of now 
troubles with tho country which, in its i-olalion to British Bmana, 
has been forcibly described as a ‘luuatic asylum no-vt lioor to u 
prismto house.’ ‘ .Vshe Tyco’ would be better tran.slated ‘The 
Front Country.' ” 

Dairy Tkregrapii. 

“ ‘ Aslie Pyco ' gives a number of very important particulars of 
‘ Tho Superior Country ’ — iu other words, sots forth with much 
clearness the groat attractions of Burma to British outorpriso uad 
commorcG. Tho geographical details, mid the iiartiuulars as to tho 
resources and customs of this wonderful laud, are all useful in 
affording tho ineams of judging tho exact valuo of tho author's 
recouimomlalious as to the course which should be pursued by this 
country in regard to Burma.” 

Biiinsu Maid. 

” Tho burden of hi.s work is, ‘ Can we cSUdiUsU souml iwiliticul 
and commorciai relations with Upper Burma i'' .Vs tlio writer 
aorved in the Bmnieso War of lh,Vi-r>t>, and v.ai for aomo years 
({uanered iu Fegu, he shoahl bo ublo to -'peak authority on 

this subject. Tha moro so, a., iio h,»t made the country hn c.uet'wl 
eiudy, and bus bwiuglit. to the cmnjmsitiou (.u’ this v.ock iho re mlt of 
yc.vr.i of ob-ercution ami cunuidiuation, oml proseufs tiis 
inn ’-omuv.‘huc original ami pinuant. -ityh*.” 

\V. H. ALBEK A CO., IJ \Y.ut:uuo Pm.cr.. ri.W. 




